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HOUSEKEEPING ON CAMPUS 











Fora’s smartness catches your eye instantly! 
From any angle, inside and out, it’s refreshingly 
new! The newly designed front end is rugged yet 
poised for action! The road-clinging lowness of 
the all steel “‘Lifeguard”’ body is accented by 
long, flowing lines. The new two-tone interiors 
and deep restful cushions, upholstered with either 
rich broadcloth or long-wearing mohair, invite 
relaxation as you drive. 


And for performance, the new 1946 
Ford is the liveliest car in its field 
—the only car in its field with 100 
horsepower, the only car with the 
smoother V-type 8-cylinder engine! 
But see the car itself at your Ford 
dealer’s—take the wheel! Yow ll 
agree that Ford’s out front. 
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International 


FREE-FOR-ALL. Strikers battle non-strikers outside a picketed New York toy factory. 


Talking It Over 


VERY significant thing is taking 

place in America today—labor 
unions finally are awakening to the real 
and sinister objectives of the Com- 
munists who have wormed their way 
into important posts in labor circles. 

These Communist labor leaders 
have instigated strikes and discontent 
ostensibly to gain higher wages or 
shorter hours or both for their workers. 
But actually their objective has been 
reached when the strike is called. 
Whether the strike is successful or not 
in gaining the results desired, it is 
successful from the Communists’ view- 
point because it has created ill-feeling, 
held up production, disrupted our 
economy and hindered industry in its 
efforts to return quickly to peacetime 
production. It is a favorite piece of 
Communist strategy, but it is more 
easily executed today because Com- 
munists have succeeded in attaining 
power in labor unions and questionable 
interpretations of labor laws have fos- 
tered abuse of power. 


* * * 


Some months ago a prominent 
writer on labor topics wrote: “The 
Communists have been ordered to re- 
turn to their anti-capitalist line. This 
time the Communists have political and 
labor strength to back up their revolu- 
tionary whimsy. Here is what the new 
line will mean: Efforts will be made 
by uncamouflaged Communists to cap- 
ture unions for use as a ‘revolutionary 
weapon’ and to stir up strikes to pre- 
vent ‘capitalism from stabilizing itself’ 
now that the war is over. This has 
already begun. The world is being 
swept by Communist-inspired political 
strikes from the Iranian oil fields to 
the Singapore Navy Yard and the San 
Francisco waterfront. In addition the 
Communist unions will be used to build 
up a third party. In the words of one 
of the Communist party’s three top 
officers: ‘It is particularly important to 
do this in the various union locals, 
committee councils, etc. ae: 

That the Communists have made 
progress in their campaign to “capture” 
labor unions has been evident for a 
long time, but it was dramatically high- 
lighted last month by the drastic efforts 
of a number of unions to rid them- 
selves of their Communist barnacles. 
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Fifteen locals of the CIO United Furni- 
ture Workers of America in Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and Indiana seceded 
and joined the AFL, and members of 
the CIO United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers union inaugurated a 
campaign to free their international 
union from Communist control. 

George Bucher, until recently an 
officer of the Furniture Workers, said 
“T will continue to fight Communists 
and give all my support to other labor 
leaders in the fight.” In Pittsburgh 
last month at a meeting of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
Union, battle lines were drawn for a 
campaign at the union’s national con- 
vention to remove from office the 
leftist leadership of their international 
union. 


* * * 


In Rahway, N.J., last month, an- 
other local of the same United Elec- 
trical union stated that national lead- 
ership of the union had been “seized 
and dominated by an infinitely small 
majority of the UE-CIO membership 
to advance Communist programs.” It 
passed a resolution which said “Com- 
munist elements have seized control of 
the national leadership, national execu- 
tive board, the international and dis- 
trict staffs, the UE News (union news- 
paper), some district councils and 
some union locals. . . . This minority 
has created, and is constantly creating, 
conditions adverse to the welfare of 
the UE and to the American Govern- 
ment by its efforts to utilize the UE 
as a vehicle to advancement of foreign 
policies of the Soviet. .. . This minority 
has repeatedly demonstrated it does 
and will subordinate sound union pol- 
icies to advance its efforts to associate 
the UE with the Communist party.” 

What many people seem to over- 
look is this: A Communist’s first loy- 
alty is to “the party.” And the party’s 
policies are dictated from Moscow. No 
man can be both a loyal American and 
a Communist. 


Cordially, 


Ataakinaidltiniiin, 
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Sun-Maid brings you 
36 pages of Basy 
Sugar-Saving Recipes for 
Cookies, Cakes, Breads 
Puddings, Sauces, 


@ Distinctive Main Dishes 
@Suggestions for Pepping 
Breakfast Menus "P 


@ Unusual Sandwich Fillings 
And Dozens of Other Quick 
Delightful Ways to Use 


Sun-Maid 
Raisins 





to Glorify 
Everyday 
Meals the 
Sun-Maid 
Raisin Way 








! 
! Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California i 
; Dept. PAT-1, Fresno, California ' 

' 
! Kindly mail me my free copy of “Downright , 
; Delicious Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes.” i 
: Name — 1 
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Wise motorists avoid tire breakdowns 
end back-breaking work by making 





sure their tires are inflated to proper 






pressures at all times, and, of course, 






oe > it's only common sense to 






keep the air in. Have your 





tire valve cores inspected 






now. They may be old and 






ready for renewal. Your 
dealer has a supply on hand. 








Schrader Cores 
MAKE TIRES LAST LONGER 


Fun for everybody. Send for free booklet— 
"Mr. Core’s Balancing Tricks” 


Schrader. Box 240 G.P.0., Brooklyn 1, New York 


MEW MELT THE RAZOR 
with the 


WE-MAN BLADE / 













No matter if your chin sprouts baling 
wire, here's the blade that will conquer it. 
It’s the original Durham-Duplex hollow- 
ground double-thick blade that holds an 
edge against all odds. Try it. You'll like 
the Dorset's excellent balance, too, and its 
generously wide shaving edge. Get one 
today. The Dorset with 6 blades, 75¢, or 
the Durham barber-type 6 blades, $1.00. 
Durham blades to fiteither razor, 5 for 50¢. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 


Many beautiful low cost de- 14° 
signs, priced without agent's 


commission. Bon ae my 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID 
2124F PIEDMO' i. ARISTON LGOMPANY 






























Between 


Ourselves 





U.S. Banking: Is the law fair which 
authorizes the existence of the privately- 
owned Federal Reserve Bank System in- 
stead of having these banks Government- 
owned to save the unnecessary payment of 
interest on bonds given by the Govern- 
ment to the Federal Reserve banks for the 
use of Federal Reserve notes? Why not 
Government ownership of these banks? 

A. J. Garretson, Anderson, Ind. 

[Government ownership, authorities say, 
would save about $10 million—not to be 
sneezed at!—compared to $5 billion interest 
on national debt. Also, they say, it would 
take a book to answer Mr. Garretson’s ques- 
tion fully.—Eb.] 


Churchill's Cigar: Here is a copy of 
a note which I wrote to Mrs. Winston 
Churchill regarding the statuette of 
Churchill that was pictured in PaTH- 
FINDER: 

“You will recall that at the Quebec 
conference I told you of the statuette of 
your husband which my wife had made for 
the British-American Ambulance Corps. 
So it might amuse you to see the attached 
article from one of our leading publica- 
tions, PATHFINDER, in which they use a 
picture of it.’ 

Edward Ford Stevenson, 
East Norwalk, Conn. 

{The writer refers to “Two Lights for 
Liberty” (World) in the Aug. 14 issue, which 
told of the suggestion of some Britons to 
erect a giant statue of Churchill smoking a 
cigar.—Eb. | 


How to Stop Reds: It is easy to stop 
communism. Its appeal is based on the 
promise to give everybody an abundance 
of goods. All we have to do is to start the 
actual distribution of the abundant goods 
we have the technology to produce. By 
doing this communism will be stopped in 
its tracks. And we can do it and still retain 
our private enterprise. 

Rev. H. Oscar Stevens, Utica, Ohio 

[Has any nation distributed abundance 
more widely than U.S.?—Eb.] 


Cash on Hand: We may have a sur- 
plus of money ... but I do not... and 
that seems to be my principal trouble. 

Andrew N. Hildebrand, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Taxpayer's Lament: Page the OPA. 
I am not allowed to raise rent on an apart- 
ment I own, not even 1¢, although taxes, 
all services and materials have gone up, in 
some instances as much as 300%. Yet I 
note the following newspaper item: 

“WAA is currently offering for sale 
to veterans and government agencies 
669,000 yds. of parachute silk at a fixed 
price of $2.50 per yd. This surplus cost 
the Government an average of only 75¢ 
per yard when it was contracted for in 


1942. Raw silk bought at $3.08 a lb. was 
disposed of recently at prices ranging up 
to $22.25 a lb.” 

How much more of this asinine dis- 
crimination and oppression must we, the 
taxpayers and builders of America, stand? 

I. M. Jones, Forth Worth, Tex. 


Alarming: Your magazine does a 
splendid job in giving brief accounts of 
what’s going on in the world. And I be- 
lieve it will be a fine guide for me in col- 
lege. But I believe you made a mistake in 
telling about black light trapping those 
who turn in false fire alarms. The culprits 
might use gloves... leave no fingerprints. 
No police will ever think of this! 

Lawrence Stafford, Phillips, Wis. 


Graves in the Islands: In a recent 
issue Of PATHFINDER it was pointed out 
that 3,468 Marine dead rest in Island 
Command cemetery in the Pacific. The 





6th Marine Division cemetery, Okinawa. 


major portion of those buried there are 
Army and Navy personnel. The accom- 
panying photo shows where men of the 
Sixth Marine Division are buried. The 
First Marine Division also has its own 
cemetery there. 

Edward E. Slonim, Duluth, Minn. 


Partition the U.S.?: Regarding a re- 
cent newspaper report that President Tru- 
man claims the power to approve the 
partitioning of Palestine: It is the general 
opinion here that if Truman has power to 
approve the partitioning of a foreign coun- 
try, he also has power to approve the par- 
titioning of his own country. Such being 
the case, the present movement to parti- 
tion a portion of the U.S. for the Negroes 
would have a real basis to hope for realiza- 
tion. 

Soren Dahl, Round Mountain, Cal. 


"Spoils System": I was appointed 
postmaster at Hatteras, N.C., in 1914 and 
at that time the job paid less than $400 a 
year and none of the politicians wanted it. 
Recently the postoffice was advanced from 
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Fourth Class to Third Class and now pays 
a salary of $2,200, with clerical allowance 
of $1,400. After 32 years of service (I am 
61) I entered the Civil Service competi- 
tion for the job and finished highest on the 
list. However, another eligible is getting 
the job and I am being involuntarily re- 
tired. The point I make is that there is no 
Civil Service in these appointments—they 
are absolutely political. The spoils system 
reigns supreme as it did in the days of 
Andrew Jackson. 
Maude O'Neal, Hatteras, N.C. 


Are Parents to Blame?: “Under the 
Dome” said that juvenile delinquency will 
be termed “parental delinquency” by the 
FBI. I think it is very unjust to blame all 
juvenile crime on parents. Doesn’t FBI 

. - know that crime is being regularly 
and expertly taught to young Americans 
over the radio? Such expressions as “I 
think I ought to kill you” and “cut her 
throat and shut up,” along with moaning, 
crying, shooting and bloodcurdling screams 
is what is being crammed into Junior’s 
head when mother forgets to turn off the 
radio. He learns more crime in 10 minutes 
it home [with the radio] than he could 
learn from the “gang” on the corner in a 
month. Teaching children crime and then 
using the law to beat it out of them when 
they grow older does not make sense. 

Roy C. Scharr, Great Falls, Mont. 


Last Chance: The only way to save 
this country from economic destruction 
is to call a nation-wide taxpayers’ strike— 
and make it stick, regardless of conse- 
quences. If the American people do not 
do something like this immediately, they 
will suddenly awaken to find themselves 
without a solitary thing to eat, wear or use. 

H. L. Howe, Farlinton, Kan. 


"The Time Has Come": Inasmuch 
as the Administration seems bent on scrap- 
ping the Constitution that built the great- 
est country in the world, we suggest Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland as a sub- 
stitute, it being the most clearly defined 
statement of the Administration’s policy. 
As to foreign policy, we feel sure the 
poem beginning: “ ’Twas brillig, etc.,” 
would give the veriest child a much more 
understandable idea of the Administra- 
tion’s aims than anything yet released. 


Millie B. Willsey, East Berne, N.Y. 


Junk Probe: It’s about time Congress 
investigates these war surplus sales. I take 
off my hat to the newspaper reporter that 
exposed that Georgia radio equipment 
farce. Imagine, the Government selling 
good radio parts for $12.88 per ton to a 
junk dealer; and the junker selling it to 
the public for $800 a ton. If the Govern- 
ment insists on losing money by the barrel 
in disposing of surplus war materials the 
sales should be to the taxpayers direct. 
After all, civilians’ dollars bought the stuff. 

C. T. Yourell, Atlanta, Ga. 


© Brief letters and photos from read- 
ers on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address: PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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our demands for safer tires 


have been keeping them busy 


... for almost 40 years / 


The busy days at LEE of Conshohocken go back of 
the days of “high pressure tires’... back of the 


“demountable rim” days! Remember when the front 


tires were smaller than the rear tires ? 


And all through this lively history: of tire-making 
advances at LEE of Conshohocken is seen the sea- 
soned skill of LEE craftsmen. They have the know- 
how. They never relax in their precision techniques. 


They build safer tires for you. 


Yes, for almost forty years yow have had an active part 
in the remarkable record of the LEE of Conshohocken 
workmen. Your orders have kept these tire workers 
happily and steadily at work .and yow receive your 
reward in tires that give you more in secur- LEE 


Ta) and economy... LEE DeLuxe Tires. RAYON 


Replace with | F F of Constottockaa \IRES 


‘aen. 3 ,nen nen « f i¢ 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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Republic Rubber Division Industrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 








GOVERNMENT - 


WATER PURIFICATION 


and DISTILLATION UNITS 


PORTABLE-MOBILE 





NOW—pure, safe water anywhere. Designed 
and built for Army and Navy use, these ma- 
chines have been declared surplus and are 
available at low cost to all whose location 
denies them the benefits of established water 
systems. 

These units are used wherever water puri- 
fication is desirable or necessary. They do 
not require specially trained operating per- 
sonnel, they are chemically cleaned easily 
and with little loss of operating time. The 
capacity of most units is 15 gallons per 
minute. 

Suitable for: State Health Departments 
—Red Cross—Veterans Administration— 
Departments of Agriculture—State For- 
estry Departments — Boy Scouts — Girl 
Scouts — Sea Scouts — country homes — 
ranchers — farmers — expeditions — con- 
struction camps — lumber camps. 


The machines, all built by well known 


All machines are sold under existing priority 
regulations. VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR II are invited to be certified at the 
War Assets Administration Certifying 
Office serving their area, and then to pur- 
chase the equipment offered herein. 


manufacturers to strict government specifica- 
tions, originally cost from $1000 to $5000— 
however the machines will now sell consider- 
ably under those figures. 


To purchase this equipment simply call or 
write your nearest W.A.A. Regional Office. 


All items subject to prior sale. 





Wallace & Tiernan, model 1940, Water Purification 
Unit, gas engine driven, portable sand type, 15 GPM; 


EXPORTERS: 


Most surplus property is available to the 
export market. Merchandise in short sup- 
ply is withheld from export and if such 
items appear in this. advertisement they 
will be so identified by an asterisk. 








NISTRATION 











Offices located at: Atlanta + Birmingham 
Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Cincinnati “ 
Cleveland + Dallas - Denver + Detroit + Fort ‘) 
Worth + Helena + Houston + Jacksonville 
Kansas City, Mo. + Little Rock + Los Angeles 





OWNED 
SURPLUS £& 


Louisville - Minneapolis - Nashville - New 
Orleans + New York Oklahoma City 
Omcha «+ Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. 

Richmond « St. Lovis + Salt Lake City + San 

Antonio + San Francisco + Seattle + Spokane 
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Acme 


The Cover. Never before have 
campuses been cluttered with tem- 
porary houses and men’s dormitories 
invaded by women—G.I. students’ 
wives. 

The cover picture was made at 
Ohio Northern University. Law 
student Paul Rizor, president of the 
Veterans Association, returns from 
class to his wife Barbara and their 
university home. Back of them js 
stately Music Hall. Two hundred 


-vets, including 75 married couples, 


live at Northern, Ada, Ohio. 


¥ * 


PA 


Next Issue. The 21 New World 
republics are members of the United 
Nations. They are members, too, 
of an older organization for inter- 
national friendship, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union. The handsome patio of 
the Pan American building will be 
PATHFINDER’s next cover. Inside will 
be a picture story on how the Union 
works for Hemisphere betterment. 

x . x 

Quiz. What chance have you of win- 
niag against a slot machine? 
(See Slot Machine Racket, p. 
II). 

What billion-dollar food business 
began in a Pittsburgh cellar? 
(See Magic Number, p. 42.) 

How many Americans follow Bud- 
dha? 

(See Buddhism —U.S.A., p. 

36.) 

What’s the difference between scis- 
sors and shears? 

(See Scissor Points, p. 35.) 
How important is posture? 

(See Bothersome Bodies, p. 

46.) 

Is New York City really rich? 

(See Tax Hungry Cities, p. 17.) 
Does Russia have spies in the U-S.? 

(See The Red Network, p. 11.) 
Are the veterans getting housing? 

(See Just a Dream, p. 15.) 
Why can’t you get the new auto you 

ordered? 

(See Black Automobiles, p. 16.) 
Who gave Joe Louis a black eye and 

got away with it? 

(See Moment of Glory, p. 52.) 
What shadow did the New York 

primaries cast on the 1948 na- 

tional elections? 

(See Showdown, p. 10.) 











A uthorized by and Prepared in the 


mithsonian Institution at Washington, D.C. 
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THE 






SMITHSONIAN 


An Official Record of the Wealth of Information Assembled at the 
- Institution as a Result of Its Wide-Ranging Scientific Investigations 












SERIE 





Brings to Your Home a Great Treasury 


of Man’s Knowledge and Achievement 


OR ONE HUNDRED YEARS, the renowned 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION has functioned 
as a great world headquarters of man’s knowl- 
edge. It has amassed the fruit of human 
achievement and discovery from all corners of 
the globe—and made them available to all. Its 
researchers have made it virtually the scien- 
tific arm of our Government, under whose 
trusteeship it functions. And its vast accumu- 
lation of treasures, covering virtually every 
field of man’s progress, attracts millions of visi- 
tors yearly to its famed halls in Washington. 


Now THE SMITHSONIAN SERIES brings to 
your chairside, in word and picture, the vast 
storehouse of knowledge that is the SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION, It brings to you, to your 
family, to your work and to your hours of self- 
improvement those things which in the opinion 
of the scholars of the Institution are of im- 
portance to the greatest number of people. 

Each of these twelve volumes opens another 
door of the Institution to you: each volume 
reveals a wonderful new world of information. 


You learn how the sun’s rays may be used 
for cooking, for heating the domestic water 
supply, and for power. You learn how our 


planet has. been a'‘target for “celestial bombs” 
for ages. You read the fascinating story of the 
rarest of earth’s own minerals—gem stones. 
The volumes on Insects, on Wild Animals, on 
Birds, Fish and Plant Lore reveal to you the 
amazing secrets of all living things. Between 
the volumes Man from the Farthest Past and 
Great Inventions you learn of man’s progress 
from the beginning of time until today. 

Leaders in all walks of life subscribed a 
total of $437,500.00 in advance to see, this 
work published —thus making possible the 
present extremely low priced edition. This is a 
new printing, completely up-to-date. Contains 
5000 pages of useful knowledge; 1800 illustra- 
tions, 115 in full color. The twelve volumes are 
durably and beautifully bound. 


Send for the FREE Illustrated Booklet 
“The Romance of the Smithsonian Institution” 


Learn how this great force for man’s welfare 
came into being. It ig an absorbing story, illus- 
trated with many striking color plates from the 
Series. This booklet also describes the Series 
fully, and explains how easily you may now 
own these distinguished books. Mail coupon, 
or write on your own stationery for free copy. 







Se 
Write, 0x Wal this Coupon for Free Gooklet Surrnee Of the 


The Series Publishers, Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. Nsr; 5ONnray j 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your booklet, “The "MOLY reeny rT Tlon i 
Romance of the Smithsonian Institution’ and further information about the . Tre Sune” Ths } 
. . . . Be re) Sm 
new low price offer on The Smithsonian Series. Dept. 143 Se Series 
~. re 
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What Owners 
Say About 
THE SERIES 


“These volumes 
occupy a prom- 
inent place in my 
library and are 
being constantly 
referred to by me 
and my family, 
both young and 
old.”"—W. A. S., 
Detroit, Mich. 
* 

“lt is a store- 
house of funda- 
mental knowl- 
edge and an as- 
set to my person- 


al library.”’ — 
E. R. C., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Pa 
“| think it is a 
fine thing that all 
the treasures of 
knowledge stored 
away in the 
Smithsonian 
should now be 
made available to 
many thousands 
of others.’’—U. D., 
Princeton, N. J. 
e 
These are only a 
few of hundreds of 
unsolicited letters 
from purchasers. 
e 
By special 
arrangement with 
the Smithsonian 
Institution, The 
Smithsonian 
Series is 
published and 
distributed only 
by The Series 
Publishers, Inc., 
© private corpo- 
ration organized 
solely and 
exclusively for 
this purpose. 
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are melting away big corporation reserves with result they're borrow-— 
ing from banks, selling securities to bolster dwindling funds. 

LACK OF PIG IRON is forcing auto makers to go far afield for supplies. In 
many cases freight costs on long-distance purchases run more than the 
iron itself. 


PARTY MODERATES ARE COMPLAINING of Hannegan's campaign patter identifying 
Truman's policies with Roosevelt and left-wingers. They think the 
voters' trend is the other way. 

REPUBLICANS FIGURE TO GET the Italo-American vote by blasts against the 
Administration's handling of the Italian peace treaty. Both parties 
recognize the vote can be decisive in New York's gubernatorial 
election next month. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IS RACING TIME in many war fraud cases, trying to get 
indictments drawn and start prosecutions before three-year statute 
of limitations will prevent penal action. 





stocks, more than double the number in 1929. Economists see this as 
a bulwark against socialization of American industry. 


UNION LEADERS, Both CIO and AFL, are worried by drift of membership to in- 
dustries not unionized or to plants that are "open shop," where 
workers are not having income seriously cut by continuing strikes and 

- payment of dues. 

GALLANT GESTURE of Congressman Howard Smith's yielding to Rep. Robertson for 
the Virginia Senate nomination puts him in favored position for Byrd 
organization's support for governor in 1949. 

STRIKE BY AFL SEAMEN is against Government, not ship operators. If Wage 
Stabilization Board reverses stand, Truman's whole wage-price policy 
will be thrown wide open for another round of strikes and wage boosts. 

INTERNAL DISSENSION IN RUSSIA is more serious thaf®press indicates. State 
Department officials say disorders tn Ukraine are particularly acute. 
However, aS long as majority of Soviet troops remain widely dispersed, 
likelihood of any organized revolt is remote. 

~five-cent type after rates are cut Oct. 1. Ordinarily it's against 
the law to turn back stamps to the post office. 


HUNDREDS OF SHIPYARD WORKERS will lose jobs this fall when Navy halts con- 
struction of at least six warships to "help out" Truman's economy 
program. 

REORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPARTMENT is planned by Secretary Byrnes after first 
of year. Rumors are he'll lose Undersecretary Dean Acheson and 
Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden. But firings will be restricted 
mostly to lower-level employes. 

NEW FEELERS FOR LATIN—AMERICAN loans are registering at the State Department. 
The republics south of the border want terms as good as or better than 
those granted in the British loan. : 


PEACE CONFERENCE AT PARIS so far has succeeded only in dividing the world into 


two antagonistic Camps. 
CONTINUED TROUBLE IS BOUND TO COME from this result unless factions can work 


out some agreement for the world to live in peace. It's a large order 
and possibly can be done only at the sacrifice of smaller nations. 

OUR OWN OFFICIALS now make no bones about it that Russia is out to dominate the 
world and must be stopped regardless of high ideals and principles. 
We can go only so far to uphold principles, after which we have to 
fight fire with fire. 
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The Nation 


Showdown 


Dewey and Mead will fight it out for 
New York governor; results will 
have national significance 


In two state conventions, New York 


cleared the decks for what promises to 


he his vear’s clearest cut contest between 
o basic philosophies New Deal lib- 
eralis under the Democratic banner, 


progressivism’ under the Republi- 
Whatever happens in New York's No- 
ver elections will be watched as the 
big straw in the 1948 political wind. Both 
sides agree it’s a test of national senti- 


issues, 


ment, based largely on national 


Thomas E. Dewey, 44. GOP Pres- 
idential nominee in 1944, was nominated 
without opposition for another four-year 
term as governor. The Dewey-controlled 
state organization then nominated State 
(Assembly leader Irving M. Ives to run 


or the U.S. Senate. 

Big Four. In the Democratic con- 
vention at Albany, Sen. Jim Mead, New 
Dealer and fair-haired boy of the CI1O- 
PAC, won his party’s nod to run against 
Dewey. Ex-governor Herbert Lehman, 
former head of UNRRA, will battle Ives 
for the Senate. 

With the New York governor's chair 
often a stepping stone to higher things, the 
contest thus casts its shadows far ahead: 
Dewey's re-election would keep him in the 
forefront of GOP Presidential prospects. 
Defeat, however, would almost surely elim- 
inate him. A victory for Mead would 
probably set him up as top candidate for 
President Truman’s running mate in the 
1948 campaign. 

Had a visitor from Mars dropped in 


HAPPY DAYS AGAIN. Lehman (left) wins New York Democratic nomination for Senate, Mead 


on the Democratic conclave, he might 
easily have assumed Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was running again. Platform and speeches 
pledged unqualified support of everything 
FDR stood for. They opposed everything 
FDR opposed. Mrs. Roosevelt made the 
keynote address, and Mrs. Elliott (Fay 
Emerson) Roosevelt stalked the hall as an 
alternate delegate. The convention re- 
sounded with strains of Happy Days Are 
Here Again, FDR campaign song in 1932. 
President Truman’s name was hardly men- 
tioned. 

Gov. Dewey, whose renomination The 
New York Times called the proper re- 
ward of a successful administration,” set 
forth his party’s philosophy. “The state 
is created for the individual and not the 
individual for the state.” 

The Democratic party, he 


} 


“has no basic philosophy, . . . is commit- 


series of expedients which would 


charged 


ted to a 
take us step by step into a controlled and 
regimented society.” 

Battle Array. Big campaign guns are 
expected to start roaring about Oct. 1. 
Republicans are counting heavily on these 
tactors (1) the President 
Truman’s popularity; (2) the Adminis- 
tration’s fumbling of the Palestine issue, 
which has alienated the heavy New York 
Jewish vote; (3) anger at Russia’s ob- 
structionist tactics in the UN and her 
management of the Yugoslavian affair. 
Republicans will attempt to connect these 
issues with the New York Democratic par- 
ty’s tie-up with the American-Labor and 
other minor radical parties. 

For the Democrats, Mead called the 
Republican high command a group of 
“faithless and visionless reactionaries,” 
who seek to “befuddle the public mind.” 

Main’s election was a “clean sweep” 


aqgeciine in 
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(second from left) for governor, but delegates talked mostly of Roosevelt. (SEE: Showdown) 
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for Republicans. Back into office went Sen. 
Owen Brewster, Gov. Horace Hildreth and 
three Republican House members. 

In Nevada’s Democratic primaty, 
Rep. Berkeley L. Bunker, ex-Senator, de- 
feated Sen. E. P. Carville, ex-governor, for 
renomination to the Senate. 

In Mississippi, a 27-year-old, one- 
armed war veteran, John Bell Williams, 
defeated six-term veteran Rep. Dan R. 





Internat 1 


LOOKS TO 1948. If Dewey wins he may op- 
pose Truman. (SEE: Showdown) 


McGehee in a Democratic runoff primary. 

In South Carolina, former Circuit 
Judge J. Strom Thurmond, air corps vet- 
eran supported by the CIO, won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor over Dr. 
James McLeod in another runoff. 

In Virginia, Rep. A. Willis Robertson 
was chosen in a special Democratic con- 
vention to complete the unexpired term 
of the late Sen. Carter Glass. 


Double Trouble 


As idle ships clog harbors and car- 
goes rot, the AFL seamen’s unions are 
tightening their strangle hold on a gasping 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

The walkout of 90.000 workers was 
no mere strike for wages: it had enough 
dynamite to wreck the Administration's 
entire wage-price policy. Perhaps infla- 
tion troubles were just beginning. 

If the Board dies or surrenders in its 
fight for the formula that has limited wage 
increases to 18}¢ an hour, everywhere 
the country could count on: 

!. AFL demands will move the infla- 
tionary cycle up another notch—maybe 
a notch big enough to sound the death 
note for an enfeebled OPA. 

2. A mad scramble by all unions for 
wage boosts based on whatever new formu- 
la is forthcoming. 

3. Strikes and production stoppages 
as management and labor renew the squab- 
ble which neither can win. 

This much can be said for AFL’s 
stand: The agreement increasing Seafarers’ 
International Union members $27.50 and 
eamens’ Union of the Pacific members 
22.50 a month, over the existing base 
rate of $145, emerged from collective 
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International 


EVIDENCE SAID NO. Russia's Lt. Redin beat 
charge. (SEE: The Red Network) 


bargaining. When WSB trimmed increases 
to $17.50, it conformed to the pattern of 
184¢ an hour rise which had been set in 
the Big Steel and CIO maritime groups’ 
strikes. 

This is not a labor-management dis- 
pute. It is neat revenge for Congress’ fail- 
ure to legislate rigid price barriers—a 
strike against Government. 

No matter how it is settled—by 
seizure, by Government sell-out to labor 
or by peace through diplomatic pressure 
—U.S. must answer to the CIO as well as 
the AFL. 

CIO hopped on the bandwagon and 
honored AFL picket lines knowing its con- 
tract ends Sept. 30. Then an indebted, but 
unwilling, AFL will be honor-bound to 
support a possible CIO strike. 

Effects. Meanwhile, food deliveries 
to thousands of troops overseas were 
halted. 

UNRRA shipments (poetic justice in- 
cludes Yugoslavia) were stymied. 

For President Truman it was “wait 
and see.”’ Labor Secretary Schwellenbach 
said his hands were tied. And on the third 
day of the strike, WSB, which might un- 
tangle the snarl, observed a strict Govern- 
ment-rule. It took Saturday off. 

Other labor fronts: Along the Great 
Lakes shipping again was moving after 
settlement of a CIO strike. But New 
York’s Mayor O’Dwyer threatened to use 
police and civil service workers to break 
a truckers’ strike spreading along the 
East coast. 


The Red Network 


Do you think Russia has spies in the 
U.S.? “Yes,” answered 15 out of every 20 
persons asked by the Gallup poll. One man 
in 20 said “No.” The others couldn’t make 
up their minds, ; 

The big “Yes” vote points up growing 
concern that Russia knows a lot more 
about what goes on inside the U.S. than it 
learns from simply reading the news- 
papers, 

Activity. How active are Russian 
agents in America? For the answer, sources 
point to three examples: Arrest (although 
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he subsequently was acquitted) of Soviet 
Lt. Nicolai Redin in Seattle on charges of 
espionage. Conviction of a Canadian gov- 
ernment official and several lesser lights 
for spying on atomic secrets for the 
Soviet Government. Domination of large 
segments of the American labor movement 
by Communists and fellow-travelers. 

Itis no secret that the U.S. Commu- 
nist Party follows the Moscow line. Nor is 
it a Secret that the party works hand-in- 
hand with Soviet agents sent here to ferret 
out vital information. To this Red nucleus 
many U.S. officials lump more than 25 
members of the Russian diptomatic and 
consular staff in the U.S., plus approxi- 
mately 700 Soviet technicians, members of 
various Russian economic missions, plus 
U.S. Communist sympathizers. 

Labor's Case. As for U.S. organized 
labor, commentators point to Soviet en- 
dorsement of CIO’s Political Action 
Committee and labor’s own drive to oust 
Communists as proof of Russian influence 
in the big labor unions. 

To newspaper columnist David Law- 
rence it was no coincidence that the CIO 
Communications Union called a strike 
which crippled the flow of press messages 
during the Paris peace conference. The 
strike, said Lawrence, came when “it was 
of utmost importance to Russia to sup- 
press the news.” 

What is Russia after? Primarily, U.S. 
atomic bomb data. Russia also wants 
American industriak production figures, 
possible secret air base locations (particu- 
larly in Canada), information on new 
weapons, military and naval organization 
and plans and details on our foreign 
policy. 


Slot Machine Racket 


Next time you walk away from your 
favorite slot machine, muttering: “I can’t 
beat that thing,” don’t change your mind 
—you can’t. 





Pathfinder 


IT'S FIXED. No matter what system you use. 
(SEE: Slot Machine Racket) 












THE PEOPLE'S AFFAIRS 


Sample of Army Pay and Benefits 


Pvt. Sgt. 
BOOP OO a oiina 5s 6s Pave kos $75 $100 
Allowance, wife and child.. 58 58 
Food, clothing, lodging..... 43 43 
Medical, dental care..... 8 8 
insureane®. «...+..... . 13.50 13.50 
Transportation, laundry 
and incidentals ......... 12 12 


Annuity for retirement 
(as master sergeant 
after 20 years) 

Monthly (tax free) 
Ne ei. esi 


. 103.28 103.28 


.. .$312.78 $333.78 
* * * 
The Government owes $267,545,840,900 


Slot machines are not built to pay the 
player. In fact, long before you try your 
luck on one of these one-armed bandits it 
has been fixed twice to trim your chances 
to win. 

First, the machine is “factory set” by 
the manufacturer to pay the syndicate, 
gambling house or private club from 25 
to 90% of all money played. Then before 
the owner sets up his slot machine he 
regulates the number of times the jackpot 
will hit—perhaps once in every 500 or 
1,000 plays. Perhaps never. 

Crooked or not—they are outlawed in 
all states but Nevada and Idaho. But 
despite the ban, 170,000 slot machines last 
year paid $17 million in taxes to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

The Treasury Department isn’t wor- 
ried about the legality of slot machines, 
so it carefully collects $100 tax a year on 
each one, no matter where the machine is 
located. 

Nation-Wide. Last year, revenue 
stamps for one or more machines were 
issued to 76,419 persons in 48 states, 
Alaska and Hawaii. California topped the 
list with 9,267; Illinois was second with 
7,607 and on down the list to Oklahoma 
with only 13 tax payers. 

In wide-open Nevada, 1,165 stamps 
were sold. In Idaho, where machines oper- 
ate only in “private clubs,” 1,799 oper- 
ators paid the tax. But no stamps were 
sold in New York City last year due to 
former Mayor LaGuardia’s drive against 
slot and pin-ball machines. 

Failure to crack down on slot machine 
operators stems either from bribed protec- 
tion or community indifference, shown 
mainly in resort areas where permanent 
residents wink at illegal but lucrative 
sources of money. 

“Operators are willing to take chances 
with local authorities, but they won’t tan- 
gle with Uncle Sam on tax evasion 
charges,” is the Treasury Department's 
explanation for prompt payment of the 
Federal tax. 

Slot Center. Five Chicago firms make 
95% of the machines in U.S., selling them 
for $750 to $1,500 each. Daily takes range 
from a few to several hundred dollars, 
depending on the location and coin size of 
the machines and how, percentage-wise, 
they’re geared to pay off. 

Although the tax stamp clearly states 








it is not a “license to operate,” the Treas- 
ury daily gets letters from irate citizens 
vhose machines have been confiscated by 
local authorities. They wanf their tax 
money back. To these the Treasury turns 
a deaf ear, holding to its hard and fast 
rule: “Once collected, nothing returned.” 


Through U.S. Doors 


While Senate leaders threaten to turn 
upside down President Truman’s ‘“wel- 
come mat” to 50,000 displaced Europeans, 
the State Department is stretching itself 
to open U.S. doors to these war-made 
refugees. 

Richard Russell of Georgia, chairman 
of the Senaté Immigration Committee, 
bluntly turned thumbs down on Truman’s 
plan to hike immigration quotas. He calls 
the proposal a “dangerous precedent.” 

Russell says some relief for part of 
the one million UNRRA registered vic- 
tims of bombings, concentration camps 
and Axis slave labor—most of whom are 
in American-occupied Germany and Ba- 
tavia—could come from unfilled quotas. 
In a five-year span (1941-1945), he says, 
only 170,952 immigrants, a little more 
than one year’s quota, entered the coun- 
try. But State Department insists immi- 
gration figures are meaningless. 

To speed up immigration to quota 
limits, the department has opened 13 con- 
sulates since March—six in Germany, 
three in Italy, four in Eastern Europe and 
the Balkans. Results are beginning to show 
up. In the first half of 1946, 21.130 immi- 
grants from all nations were admitted, 
almost twice the number for the full vear 
1945. Biggest contributors were British 
Isles, 5.040; Germany, 3,047; Poland, 
3,140; France, 1,192; Italy, 973; Czecho- 
slovakia, 762; Austria, 661; and Russia, 
S85. 

No Rush Now. This is still a far cry 
from the immigration rush, 1gto to 1920, 
when 83 millions moved to the U.S. It 
was in 1921 that Congress called a halt 
and impesed a quota system. Annual im- 
migration was limited to 153,879, exclud- 





ing Orientals altogether. However, total 
quotas rarely have been filled. During the 
war years they dropped to 7%. 

Lack of funds, transportation difficul- 
ties and political barriers are some of the 
reasons. Another is the ever-tightening 
screening process. Would-be immigrants 
today must answer to U.S. Public Health 
Service, War Department, Attorney Gen- 
eral, besides the State Department. Health, 
morals, character, political leanings must 
be okaved; literacy requirements met; 
means of support. either from job or 
friends, must be guaranteed. 

Boiling Pot. Under the quota system 
the favored nations—Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Eire—account for 110.944 of 
the total eligible for admission. When the 
Immigration Act written Congress 
preserved the recipe of our national char- 
acter, keeping the same percentage of 
racial ingredients present in the country at 
the 1920 census. 

Here, says the State Department, is 
the joker in the quota system and the gap 
in Russell’s claim. Few Englishmen, Irish- 
men and Germans want to move to the 
U.S. Italy’s and Austria’s quotas are not 
yet filled, but piled up requests for visas 
will far outnumber those granted. Long 
waiting lines are also in Greece, Albania, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Palestine, with 
an aggregate quota of 1,245. Some of them 
are back-logged for periods ranging from 
two to seven years. 


was 


Vets Speak Out 


Twenty thousand Veterans of Foreign 
Wars swept into Boston like a New Eng- 
land hurricane. Not until after a week of 
resolutions, reports, rituals and revelry, 
not until the last delegate had signed out 
did Hub City hostelries dare to put fur- 
niture back in the lobbies. 

The boys, old and young, had fun. 
They also came up with a dynamic pro- 
gram, but policies, despite plenty of op- 
position, wound up firmly in control of 
the “old guard” vets of World War I. 

Although membership has been multi- 


UNRRA 


U.S. BOUND. Refugees quit Germany. Right, last meal before boarding. (SEE: Through U.S. Doors) 
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Seaamones 
BOSTON AGOG. VFW parade draws million 
watchers. (SEE: Vets Speak Out) 


plied tenfold by World War II vets, the 
latter made up but 10% of the encamp- 
ment’s voting strength. 

James E, Van Zandt, Navy captain. 
three times past commander of the VF W 
(a Pennsylvania ex-Congressman unop- 
posed for re-election), led a revolt against 
plans to endorse the Army-Navy merger. 

Scuttled. A plan to “consider” the 
Government’s housing program was 
thrown out in a revolt led by John Ken- 
nedy, son of ex-Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former Navy PT boat com- 
mander and Democratic Congressional 
nominée from Boston. 

Instead, the convention demanded 
recall of Congress to act on the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft long range housing bill. It 
also asked “czar” powers for Wilson 
Wyatt, National Housing Administrator, 
over all building. 

In other actions, VFW backed draft 
extension and_ universal military service 
and called for outlawing the Communist 
party on national and state ballots. It de- 
manded that the atom bomb be kept se- 
cret, asked for a 10-year suspension of im- 
migration. 

Officers. Portland, Ore., attorney 
Louis E. Starr, 48, was named eommander 
in chief. Judge Advocate, highest elective 
office to the young guard, went to Edward 
McAloon, 37, a New York lawyer. 


New Threat to Steel 


A severe shortage of scrap steel 
needed to speed up U.S. industrial pro- 
duction may be partly solved by cutting 
up about 1,500 “excess” war and merchant 
ships in the next few months. 

Although all types of steel can be 
made from raw pig iron, the use of scrap 
steel speeds up the process because it has 
already been refined. In many cases as 
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much as 50% scrap is used if it can be 
obtained. 

But since wartime salvage programs 
stopped, stockpiles of steel scrap at smelt- 
ing plants dwindled, until today the in- 
dustry faces its worst shortage in history. 
In August, steel furnaces used 60% more 
scrap than they. received, digging deep 
into reserves needed for next winter. 

Chief reasons for the shortage: (1) 
continued production of steel at a peak 
close to that of wartime; (2) ending of 
wartime “scrap drives”; (3) hoarding by 
scrap dealers who hope for higher prices 
later. 

Floating Steel. To help produce the 
two million tons of scrap needed between 
now and January, the Civilian Production 
Administration has asked the Navy and 
the Maritime Commission for a_ ship- 
scrapping program like the one which fol- 
lowed World War I. In the 1920s hun- 
dreds of vessels, including 24 capital ships, 
were cut up, melted down. 

Such a program would involve build- 
ing special docks, special railroad sidings 
and cranes to remove heavy pieces of ma- 
chinery, sheet steel. But it would be pro- 
ductive, for salvageable steel makes up 
about 70% of a ship’s original displace- 
ment tonnage. Thus a 5,o00-ton freighter 
would yield more than 3,000 tons of steel; 
a big ship like the Normandie contains 
about 53.000 tons of usable steel. 

In addition to ship-wrecking, CPA 
has revived 800 defunct wartime industrial 
salvage committees among railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, mines and manufacturers. It 
will also try to get farméfs to turn in tons 
of worn-out machinery—plows, tractors, 
bintters, mowers and parts. 


Dream Road 


Some day (maybe) it will be possible 
to drive a car from Alaska to Argentina. 

But today, despite $120 million spent 
on planning and construction, you can’t 
make it any farther south than Oaxaca, 
Mexico, about 1,200 miles below Laredo, 
Tex. The 2,000-mile stretch between there 


pene 
JUST JUNK. Normandie's fate finally sealed. 
(SEE: New Threat to Steel) 


and the Panama Canal is still interrupted 
by 1oo-mile gaps of mountains, desert and 
jungle, some of it still not surveyed. 

Of the money spent on the road so 
far, $80 million has been contributed by 
the U.S., $40 million by Latin American 
republics. (Idea of the Inter-American 
Highway was born at the fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of the American Repub- 
lics in Chile, 1923.) , 

Spadework. Before the war, the U.S. 
Public Roads Administration supervised 
construction, using materials and man- 
power supplied by the nation through 
which the highway was to pass. This was 
slow business. To speed it up, U.S. officials 
offered to pay two-thirds of the building 
costs if the republic would pay the other 
third. 

By the end of 1941, gaps totaling 
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NOT YET. Long gaps still hold up that auto trip fo South America. 
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905 miles still existed between Mexico and 
Panama City. When submarine warfare 
threatened to cut supply lines between 
U.S. and the Panama Canal defense area, 
the Army decided to go ahead and build 
“pioneer roads” (gravel surfaced) through 
the gaps. Cost was estimated at $10.5 mil- 
lion, the job to be completed in one year. 
By October, 1943, the project was dropped 
because the submarine menace declined. 
With some 300 miles of road still unbuilt, 
the Army had spent $43 million. 

The huge difference between esti- 
mated cost and expenditure incited cries 
of graft and scandal in and out of Con- 
gress. One Congressman claimed that in- 
dependent road-building companies, work- 
ing under Army contracts, made a 40% 
profit. There were charges of collusion be- 
tween Army engineering officers and con- 
tractors. 

Probe. A special Senate subcommit- 
tee now is investigating these charges and 
the whole history and purpose of the high- 
way. The inquiry includes a personal in- 
spection of the road, public hearings in 
Los Angeles, where most of the Army’s 
records on it are stored. 

Two More Years? Meanwhile, peace- 
time progress continues (slowly now, be- 
cause it’s the rainy season in Central 
America). Completed parts of the road— 
modern, paved strips winding through un- 
spoiled mountainous scenery—are highly 
attractive to tourists. Thousands of cars 
head south through Laredo into Mexico 
each week. South and Central American 
countries, hungry for this rich tourist 
trade, are eager to open the road all the 
way to Argentina. 

U.S. Government engineers are busy 
in six Central American countries. Con- 
gress has appropriated another $5 million 
toward the project. But Public Roads 
Commissioner Thomas MacDonald says it 
will take at least another $25 million of 
U.S. money to finish it. Optimists now 
predict the road can be built in two more 
vears. But PRA officials admit: “We are 
not in a position to say when it will be 
completed.” 


Public Roads Administration 


At right, bulldozers cut Inter-American Highway. (SEE: Dream Road) 
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Margaret (Truman) Wallace 


COLORATURA: A _ high 
voice of clearness and flexibility. 

Margaret Truman, 22, has everything 
the dictionary definition wants—plus 
“more volume than most coloraturas,” 
says Mrs. Thomas J. Strickler of Kansas 
City, Mo., her teacher of the last seven 
years. 

“A very intelligent little worker,” 
Margaret studies opera six afternoons a 
week. She has learned how to sing and act 
six roles. Newest are the tragic Gilda 
(Rigoletto) and Lucia (Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, famous for its mad scene). 

Practice with orchestra will start this 
month and, Mrs. Strickler says, a debut 
“not later than this fall.’”’ So far Margaret 
has turned down several concert and radio 
offers. 

Hard Way. Trying to succeed on her 
own, and not as the President’s daughter, 
Margaret will sing as ‘“Margaret Wallace,” 
using her mother’s family name. 

Piano-playing Harry Truman had 
wanted her to be a concert pianist. But it 
has been “voice” for Miss Truman ever 
since an automobile ride from Independ- 
ence, Mo., to Washington in 1939. Mrs. 
Strickler, a formér concert singer and 
member of the Nice Opera Co., was a 
passenger. “Margaret began humming, so 
I asked her to join me in several songs. 

. . She followed and showed marvelous 
range. 


soprano 


Just a Dream 


A group of veterans cornered a hous- 
ing official recently, asked him point 


blank: “What’s the truth about our hous- 
ing program?” 

The official swallowed, pulled at his 
collar, thought a minute. Then he said: 
“Tt’s ham-strung in red tape and months 
behind schedule.” 

The official’s frank appraisal appears 
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Quaker Oats Voted 
Best-Tasting Cereal 
— By American Families 


Ez you don’t know just how de- 
licious Quaker Oats is, try it 
now! In a recent independent 
survey of boys—girls—parents, 
more people named Quaker 
Oats “bestaguien” than named 
any other brand of cereal. 

Yes, delicious, whole-grain 
Quaker Oats won over a// other 
cereals—wheat, corn, rice, oats 
or part-oats, hot or cold! 

Quaker Oats was also named 
best for you. And real author- 
ities agree: there is no cereal that 
matches natural, whole-grain 
oatmeal in key growth, energy, 
stamina and vitality values! 

For women, who need more 
Iron than men, Quaker Oats 
brings rich Food-Iron and plen- 
tiful Food-Energy to fight fatigue. 

For growing children, Quaker 
Oats brings four great key 


*Protein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B,, Food-Iron. 


Great News for Growth, Energy and Stamina! 





growth elements* in the natural 
way nutritionists prefer. 

For men and young athletes, 
Quaker Oats brings the great 
stamina element, Protein—more 
than any wheat, corn or rice 
cereal! 

For older folks, Quaker Oats 
brings strength-maintaining 
values in an easy-to-digest form 
—and early in the day rather 
than just before sleep. 

Give your family the double 
advantage of the cereal Amer- 
icans vote best-tasting, the nat- 
ural cereal grain authorities 
agree is greatest in key healthful 
elements!* Begin to serve deli- 
cious Quaker Oats, starting to- 
morrow. Quick Quaker Oatsand Mother’s 
Quaker Oats Oats are the Same 
cooks fast as , 
coffee! 





— Quaker Oats 
HOUSE BUILDER. Wyatt's program wasn't 


doing so well. (SEE: Just a Dream) | The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food 
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to be correct. The 2.7 million low-cost 
homes and apartments the Administration 
said it would build by 1948 have turned 
out to be nothing more than a mid-sum- 
mer day dream. 

Even with business and _ industrial 
construction restricted, and incentive pay- 
ments offered to bring out more materials, 
so far only half of the 1.2 million dwell- 
ings promised for 1946 have been started. 

Fall Guy. Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt, of course, gets blamed. Wyatt 
in turn blames the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration. 

Said Wyatt: “Too much commercial 
construction with CPA’s permit has 
drained off scarce materials.” 

This led to an argument between 
Wyatt and CPA Administrator John Small 
which President Truman tried to settle by 
making Reconversion Director John R. 
Steelman advisor to both sides. 

As a result, Small cut commercial 
building authorizations from $45 to $35 
million a week, gave back to Wyatt au- 
thority over commercial building and 
recommended Army-Navy building pro- 
grams be cut to the bone. 

Added to this is the Government’s 
freeze of all Federal construction except 
public housing (for 56 days). 

All told, say the officials, these new 
“reforms” will take at least three months 
before the results begin to show up in the 
number of houses being built. 


Black Automobiles 


Nearly a year ago, people in the 
sleepy little town of Leesville, S.C. (pop. 
1,000), began to notice an unusually large 
number of cars parked in the streets, par- 
ticularly in a big lot just outside town. 
Some of the cars were old and battered, 
but recently there was a flood of shiny 
1946 models. At times there were more 
cars than people in Leesville. 

Monday was the busy day. Word 
soon spread around that on Monday you 
could get any kind of a car you wanted, 
new or used, if you could pay the price 
and not bring up any foolish talk about 





BUMPER CROP PILES UP 


....1,072,177,000 BU. 
..+.1,123,143,000 BU. 
....1,125,224,000 BU. 





....3,203,310,000 BU. 
....3,018,410,000 BU. 
... .3,496,820,000 BU. 


“a 
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1944... .1,154,666,000 BU. 
1945... .1,547,663,000 BU. 
1946. .. .1,498,878,000 BU. 


AS IF in sympathy with desperate 
food conditions throughout the 
world, America’s Good Earth is re- 
sponding magnificently this year to the 
hopes of those dependent upon it for 
food. Estimates are that 1946 will see 
a 2-million bushel increase in wheat 
and a 48o-million bushel increase in 
corn over last year’s crops. Although, 
as shown on the accompanying chart, 


ceiling prices. The news penetrated, finally, 

to OPA headquarters in Washington. 
Crackdown. Ten OPA “special 

agents,” armed with precise instructions 


and $12,000 in marked bills, moved into 
Leesville and joined the hundreds of buy- 
ers (mostly car dealers) from more than 
14 states. They bought five cars—two new 
ones and three old models—all for about 
double the legal prices. Then they quietly 
arrested the dealers who sold them. 


Press Association 


FOR A PRICE. At Leesville, $.C. (on Monday) you could find any kind. (SEE: Black Aufomobiles) 
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1944.... 
1945.... 
1946.... 


278,561,000 BU. 
263,961,000 BU. 
250,820,000 BU. 
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1945.... 
1946.... 


25,500,000 BU. 
26,354,000 BU. 
21,410,000 BU. 


1944.... 68,161,000 BU. 


1945.... 
1946.... 


70,160,000 BU. 
68,829,000 BU. 


International 


decreases are expected_jn other grains, 
the substantial gains in corn and wheat 
—the two principal grains—counter- 
balance these. The wheat abundance 
has permitted Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson to up foreign exports. It will 
also put the U.S. back on a white 
bread basis by October. Only bad spot 
is the box car shortage that has led to 
wheat storage outside elevators. 


The Leesville market, conveniently 
located on U.S. Highway No. 1 midway 
between Boston and Florida, was doing 
business at better than $100 million a 
year, OPA said. About 30% of the cars 
and trucks sold there were new, the rest 
were second-hand. One Monday sales to- 
taled more than $2 million. 

The tipoff to OPA came from indi- 
vidual purchasers, chiefly veterans, en- 
raged over the prices they were asked to 
pay. Dealers didn’t kick. They merely 
added another 25% boost to the illegal 
price when they sold the cars in their 
hometown biack markets. 

Next crackdown, OPA indicated, 
would be in New England where a black 
market of similar pattern is thought to be 
operating southward from Boston into 
Rhode Island and north into Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Cars in this area, 
OPA said, are selling at prices up to 
$1,000 over ceilings. 

OPA hopes stepped-up enforcement 
measures will speed car deliveries to legiti- 
mate dealers and buyers. 


The Big Tax Roundup 


A Treasury agent walked into a 
Miami Beach gambling house and saw 
average-looking people shooting dice at 
$5,000 and $10,000 a throw. 

A few hours later the gamblers’ names 
were on the Washington desk of Elmer 
Irey, boss of the Treasury’s tax enforce- 
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ment units. Federal agents then went to 
work to see if they had made honest tax 
returns. 

Many of them hadn’t, and their ex- 
posure set off a nation-wide investigation 
that in 18 months has uncovered the big- 
gest crop of tax chiselers in American his- 
tory. T-men have forced the evaders to 
disgorge more than $200 million in unpaid 
taxes and the money is still rolling in at a 
record rate. 

Capone Nemesis. Some details of 
the big roundup were revealed when Irey 
retired Sept. 1 to a private tax consulting 
business on the advice of his doctor. For 
40 years Irey has been tracking down tax 
violators. It was Trey who sent Al Capone 
and numerous other malefactors to prison. 
It was Irey who broke the Pendergast 
machine in Kansas City and the remnants 
of the Huey Long machine in Louisiana. 
He is credited with inserting the gold cer- 
tificates in the Lindbergh ransom and 
weaving the net for their recovery that 
trapped Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 

The biggest conviction obtained by 





A LONG ARM. Irey knew how to smoke out 
chiselers. (SEE: The Big Tax Roundup) 


Irey in the current drive was that of New 
York restaurateur Henry Lustig, who was 
sentenced to prison for a $3.6 million tax 
evasion. 


Tax Hungry Cities 


No. 1 reason the mayors of five of 
our 10 largest cities aren’t going around 
with a tin cup in their hands, soliciting 
donations, is that they cannot raise enough 
money that way. What they want is mil- 
lions of dollars, not paltry dimes. 

New York City’s Mayor O’Dwyer, 
especially is in a quandary. If more money 
is not coming in from somewhere, some- 
how, the nation’s largest city is going to 
be in a worse financial plight than it al- 
ready is. And that plight is bad enough. 
From many an outsider, however, comes 
the familiar echo: “Who cares- Let New 
York stew in its own juice.” 

If this were possible, it would be.-a 
neat trick. But the truth is that up against 
the financial wailing wall with New York 
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Swell dinner idea... 
this tempting new Ireet casserole 


Tender pork shoulder 





blended with sugar-cured ham ! 


Treet—not one but two favorite 
meats! Treet gets its wonderfully tempt- 
ing flavor from two favorite meats — 
tender porls shoulder and choice sugar- 
cured ham. And Treet’s so tender, so 
tasty, makes such good hearty meals 
you can use it any way you use ham. 
Remember, it’s sealed in the tin before 
cooking . . . all the rich meat flavor is 
retained in Treet. Preferred by millions! 


Treet with Orange-Raisin Sauce: 
Arrange Treet, half slices of oranges 
between Treet slices. Make raisin sauce 
like this: 4 cup brown sugar, 4 tsp. 
dry mustard, 4 tbsp. cornstarch, }4 cup 
hot water, 2 tbsps. seedless raisins. Mix 
dry ingredients, add hot water, bring 
to boil. Add raisins, pour over Treet 
and orange slices. Bake for 25 minutes 
in 325°F. oven. Serves 4. 
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are other big cities, especially Boston, 
Detroit, New Orleans, Minneapolis and a 
score more. They simply can’t get enough 
money to spend. 

Result: Some are resorting to 
schemes that 20 years. ago would have 
been considered ridiculous. New York 
City, under O’Dwyer’s regime, has per- 
suaded the legislature to let it tax hotel 
room charges 5% and pari-mutuel betting. 
This in addition to a gross receipts busi- 
ness tax, enacted in 1934, and an occu- 
pancy tax, enacted in 1938. 

Basic reason for the financial break- 
down of cities is failure of the general 
property tax to produce enough revenue. 
Usually this levy accounts for 90% of a 
city’s revenue. Lately, however, the cities 
have been getting smaller—fewer people 
are living within the city limits—and ex- 
penses are going up. 

Philadelphia has resorted to a pay- 
roll tax. Corporations and individuals in 
Toledo pay a city income tax. Kansas 
City and St. Louis duplicate a state sales 
tax. 


tax 


Increase. O’Dwyer has been able to 
up New York’s sales tax from 1% to 2%. 
But the population of Manhattan is de- 
clining. Smaller, also,-than a decade ago 
are Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis. The migration is to the 
suburbs. Where is the money coming 
from? New schools, to replace antiquated 
buildings, are needed and needed badly. 
So are new streets, traffic terminals, more 
and bigger parks, subways, viaducts. 

Chief evil, as the tax experts see it, 
is the duplication of state and Federal 


International 


William O. Douglas 


International 


Felix Frankfurter 


International 


Hugo L. Black 


Fred M. Vinson 


taxes. Sometimes the citizen pays a tax to 
three—and even four—different tax gath- 
erers: City, county, state and Federal 
government. 





Crisis in the Court 


The sculptured bronze doors of Wash- 
ington’s Supreme Court building will 
swing open Oct. 7 on one of the most 
critical sessions in Court history. 

Thirteen will be the new Chief Jus- 
tice’s lucky number (he is the 13th head 
of the Court) if he can (1) patch up a 
truce between two warring Justices and 
(2) help the whole Court see more nearly 
eye-to-eye on the variety of legal issues 
thrust upon it by thé complexity of mod- 
ern economy. 

It will be the first meeting between 
Justices Robert H. Jackson and Hugo L. 
Black since their feud reached President 
Truman’s ears last spring. Because of this 
scrap, the President waited weeks before 
naming Fred M. Vinson, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, as the new Chief Justice. 

Chief's Role. Vinson can be the 
peacemaker. He has a wealth of experi- 
ence—Kentucky lawyer, U.S. appellate 
judge, Economic Stabilizer, Loan Admin- 
istrator, Reconversion boss and member of 
the Truman Cabinet. 

More important than the feud which 
grew out of Black’s failure to disqualify 
himself from sitting on a case in which a 
former law partner was associated, is a 
second hurdle—the tendency of the Court 
to disagree. 


For its Court 


first 150 years, the 
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Robert H. Jackson 
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DIGNITY PLUS. But behind the black robes there was turmoil. (SEE: Crisis in the Court) 
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A HOT JOB. O'Dwyer had to raise over $80 
million. (SEE: Tax-Hungry Cities) 


agreed more often than it disagreed. Not 
until the 1943-44 term did disagreements 
begin to outnumber agreements. Prior to 
that (before Roosevelt appointees began 
to dominate the court) it turned out an 
average of 19% divided and 81% unan- 
umous verdicts. During the 1944-45 ses- 
sion, the Court agreed in only 42% of its 
decisions and in the 1945-46 term found 
itself agreeing ‘in only 62 of 132 decisions. 
Twenty-four of the latter, however, were 
carried over to the next term. Some of 
these include: 

1. Re-argument of a United Federal 
Workers (CIO) challenge as to whether 
the Hatch Act can forbid political activity 
by Federal employes. 

2. Appeal of the Carpenters’ Union 
(AFL)- from a ruling that a_ union- 
employer agreement to raise and fix wages, 
and to handle no outside mill and lumber 
products in the San Francisco area, vio- 
lates the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Among top new questions are these: 
Do the tideland oil deposits belong to the 
Federal Government or to the states? Was 
it legal for thé Philadelphia district court 
to authorize sale of the Pullman Co. to 43 
railroads? 

Outlook for Peace. Talk of im- 
peaching Black and Jackson, and demands 
they resign, have died down. Perhaps pub- 
lic disapproval has persuaded the warriors 
to patch up their quarrel. Vinson may ask 
the Court to make definite rules of dis- 
qualification in future cases. But what 
Vinson can do for stronger unity of Court 
opinion is another question. 

Political and economic thinking 
among the Justices ranges from center to 
left. During the last 10 vears, the Court’s 
changing personnel has leaned more 
towards social considerations than towards 
traditional property rights in reaching de- 
cisions. But the main reason for this is 
that it has had heaped upon it a variety of 
cases arising out of our constantly chang- 
ing social and economic thinking for which 
the Court had little precedent to fall back 
on. As a result, wide differences of opinion 
exist among the Justices on such issues. 
It will be up to Vinson to bridge these 
differences. 
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HE'S OUT. May loses his chairmanship. (SEE: 
It'll Be a Scramble) 


It'll Be a Scramble 


When the 8oth Congress meets in 
January, Andrew May of Kentucky (if 
he’s re-elected) won’t be chairman of the 
powerful House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. Nor will Harry Flood Byrd of Vir- 
ginia head the Senate Rules Committee. 

Reason is the new Congressional Re- 
organization Act which cuts standing com- 
mittees in the House from 48 to 109, in the 
Senate from 33 to 15. Obviously, this cuts 
the same number of committee chairman- 
ships—offices rich in dignity, prestige, po- 
litical and legislative influence. The plums 
left must go to senior members. 

In May’s case, his committee (House 
Military Affairs) has been consolidated 
with the House Naval Affairs Committee 
headed by Carl Vinson of Georgia. Vinson, 
who first came to Congress in 1914, out- 
ranks May 17 years. Displacing May, Vin- 
son will be chairman of the new House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mourners’ Bench. Byrd, chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee, must yield 
to Barkley of Kentucky who will head up 
the new Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee. It combines not only Byrd’s 
old committee but Audit and Control, Li- 
brary, Privileges and Elections. Former 
heads of some of these committees drop 
back to the job of being “just a Senator.” 

The idea of reorganization is to step 
up the efficiency of Congress, relieve mem- 
bers of too many committee jobs. 

Apparent inheritors of the new chair- 
manships can be upset in the November 
elections. Wheeler of Montana, chairman 
of the old Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, would have been chairman of the new 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, but his defeat in the primaries 
paves the way for Josiah Bailey of North 
Carolina to take over. 

If the Republicans win the November 
elections, the whole applecart will be up- 


‘ set. There is also a possibility that the 


new Congress may ignore the new plan in 
favor of the old system. When the gavel 
sounds, the streamlined plan must be ac- 
cepted by the new Senate and the new 
House. 
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Along the American Way By Wheeler McMillen 


Groups vs. All 


VOTE FOR WHOOZIS! 
friend of the Veteran! 

VOTE FOR SKEEZICKS! 
the friend of Labor! 

VOTE FOR GAZABO! 
Old People’s friend! 

VOTE FOR JUBEROUS! 
the Farmer’s friend! 

VOTE FOR GRANDSTAND! 
He’s for Women’s Rights! 

VOTE FOR POPBOTTLE! He’s 
the friend of Business! 

Is the tune familiar? 
sound a little worn? 

Probably no group has ever voted 
for any resolution like this: 


He’s a 
He’s 
He’s the 
He’s 


Does it 





“Whereas: The Hon. Z. Z. Gimme 
pledges that he will work to get appro- 
priations from the Federal treasury for 
our group; and 

“Whereas: Our group is a small 
minority of the whole people; and 

“Whereas: A_ legislator should 
work for the interests of the whole 
country and not for the selfish demands 
of one group or district; therefore 

“Be It Resolved: That we unan- 
imously denounce the Hon. Z. Z. 
Gimme, and endorse his opponent 
whose platform is the national inter- 
est.” 

No single group can hope to im- 
prove its own status by pulling down 
the country. Yet, pulling and hauling 
by group against group can divide a 
nation and pull it down. 

Just before Hitler a dozen parties 
disputed for power in Germany. Now 
there is no Germany. 

Fifteen political parties contended 
in France a few years ago. But for 
American arms, there would now be no 
France. 

The groups that clamor for fa- 
voritism in the U.S. are not now politi- 
cal parties. The American Labor party 
in New York is the one exception. 


Many a group leader, however, has 
thought of making his organization the 
nucleus of a new party. The Political 
Action Committee is not a party but 
would be willing to absorb one. 

In Germany and France the 
groups, each organized around a par- 





ticular interest or idea, made up the 
many political divisions. Government 
in neither country ever enjoyed the 
strength that flows from party respon- 
sibility. No administration could as- 
sume power except by coalition. Coali- 





tions, dependent for power upon con- 
cession and compromise, can seldom 
provide wise government. 

The essence of the tragedy in both 
countries was that the divisions of 
selfishness prevailed over the unity of 
patriotism. Groups that should have 
been strengthening their countries 
weakened France and Germany, in- 
stead, to destruction. 

Two-party government is a pro- 
found source of strength for the U.S. 
The Democratic party, now long in 
power, assumes full responsibility. No 
citizen needs to hunt for a place to de- 
posit his praise or blame for the way 
the country is run. If he is pleased, 
he can vote for Democrats; if he is 
displeased, he can vote for Republi- 
cans, 

The party that is out of power is 
never wholly out of responsibility, 
however. Upon the minority devolves 
the duty to criticize the weaknesses 


al, 


and errors of the party in power. Al- 
ways, too, it has the responsibility to 
place before the people its own con- 
structive program. 

The two-party system thus doubly 
benefits the nation. The people always 
know who is holding the reins of gov- 
ernment. That is the majority party. 
The minority can always put its criti- 
cisms and proposals before the nation 
for discussion and consideration. When 
the people want a change they need 
only to reverse enough votes. 

The voter who falls for a candi- 
date who appeals to his particular’ sel- 
fish interest is usually voting against 
himself. Every group will advance 
higher as the whole U.S. advances. 
None can profit from weakening the 
nation. 

The fortunate citizen is the one 
who can make a simple choice between 
candidates who wear the labels of one 
or the other of the two parties and 
who stand for national policies for 
which parties are responsible. 
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Washington 





Run-Around 


In Washington the seeking citizen 
rarely gets a simple, verbal turndown, al- 
though he often is turned down in fact. 

Regulatory bureaucrats just don’t 
like to say that two letter word meaning: 
“Nothing doing. You might as well go on 
back home and do the best you can with 
what you've got.” 

Partial explanation is that a written or 
spoken NO is easily pinned on an indi- 
vidual, who thus is a open target 
for pressure. And there’s a kind of an- 
onymity about a negative decision coming 
from an agency in general. The man who 
passes the decision on to the seeking citi- 
zen may do so with expressions of regret, 
he may imply that if the matter had been 
left to him the decision would have been 
different. But vague persons higher up or 
lower down have disregarded his recom- 
mendations. 

Anyway, regulatory bureaucrats 
(there’s a difference between them and the 
service bureaucrats) don’t like to tell you 
“No!” That’s why the Washington run- 
around has become infuriatingly famous, 

No Score. The run-around as per- 
formed by skilled players is about like 
this: A Senator sends a seeking citizen 
to a regulatory agency. The first bureau- 
crat he meets listens with deep interest. 
He asks a few questions, He nods, frowns, 
makes notes. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he says. “Call 
me tomorrow. Of course, I'll have to 


wide 


speak to the appropriate section chief 
about this. I'll see that your case, which 
you have presented so well, gets to the 
right man. . .” 

The seeking citizen seeks the door and 
the next day he calls as suggested. 

“Oh yes,” 


says. the bureaucrat, “I 


looked into that immediately but the man 
who must pass on it is out of the city. I'll 
give you his name and extension number 
so you may call him next week... .” 

The seeking citizen is thus passed on 
to the second bureaucrat. In much the 
same manner he is left on the doorsteps 
of the third, fourth and fifth. After that, 
his case is referred to “the field” for in- 
vestigation and report. He doesn’t quite 
know what “the field” is, has no idea 
how useful it is to Washington. 

“The field,”-if vou want a definition, 
is everywhere, everybody outside of Wash- 
ington, a vast, confusing area where bu- 
reaucrats take refuge. It’s a into 
which hot potatoes are tossed. It is pre- 
pared terrain in which delaying actions 
may be fought until seeking citizens be- 
come wilted willies. It is where the run- 
arounders finally run out. 


cooler 


At the Drop of a Hat 


Mid-September found Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson and Commerce Secre- 
tary Wallace way out ahead of their cabi- 
net colleagues in the 1946 oratorical mara- 
thon. 

Since Jan. 1, Anderson has made 37 
formal public addresses. in person or by 
radio. Wallace is right behind him with 
33. With the exception of a Jackson Day 
address, Anderson’s audiences were largely 
farmers or farm organizations, his subjects 
related to crops and the soil. 

Wallace, however, ranged far afield 
from Commerce affairs. He even got into 
Anderson’s pasture when he spoke before 
a Triple-A group in St. Paul last winter. 

Sweet Music. The shaggy-haired 
Iowan made several appearances before 
bodies considered ‘“‘somewhat left of cen- 
ter,’ with CIO-PAC set-ups and CIO 
unions much favored. Wallace’s critics 
say his oratorical sprint is a warm-up pre- 
paratory for a place on the National Dem- 
ocratic ticket in November 1948, an accu- 
sation which Wallace neither affirms nor 
denies. A boyhood friend, however, avers 
that “Hank ain’t running for nothing, he’s 
charmed by the sound of his own voice 
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IN HEAVEN. Secretary Wallace isn't far behind Secretary Anderson. (SEE: At Drop of a Hat) 
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HE'S FIRST. But he speaks only to farm groups. 
(SEE: At the Drop of a Hat) 


and when he’s talking he’s in heaven.” 

Other Cabineteers who have done 
considerable public orating include War 
Secretary Patterson with 24 speeches on 
his tally, Attorney General Clark with 
19, Labor Secretary Schwellenbach with 
14, Navy Secretary Forrestal with 13. 

Trailing in the windy sweepstakes are 
Fred Vinson (now Chief Justice) with 
9g, Secretary Byrnes (the traveling man) 
with 8, one only four minutes long. 

Interior Secretary Krug has loosened 
up with five talks since he took over 
“Honest Harold” Ickes’ job. John W. Sny- 
der, who succeeded Vinson as Secretary of 
Treasury, made a five-minute talk when 
he took the oath of office, but publicly 
hasn’t opened his mouth since. 

With the exception of Wallace, mem- 
bers of Truman’s official family have stuck 
pretty close to the affairs of their respec- 
tive departments. As to the talk mara- 
thon, opinion is Wallace will win. 


Pity the Map Maker 


Possibly the most harassed people 
around Washington these days are the 
map makers. 

Almost every day some commercial 
cartographer shows up at the State De- 
partment trying to get a ruling on fron- 
tiers, whether, for instance, Latvia, Es- 
tonia and Lithuania are to be shown as 
part of Russia. State Department officials, 
somewhat embarrassed, say “come back 
tomorrow, we’re working on that, we'll 
let you know.” 

Some Delay. The map makers are 
also in a dither trying to redraw world 
map plates before the peace is written. 
In a way, they have an “out” on the Baltic 
states. With explanatory notes they can 
say that Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania, 
“for all practical purposes,” are considered 
in everyday diplomatic negotiations as a 
part of Russia, although formal recogni- 
tion is being held up. 

And what to do about Germany and 
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Japan? About the only thing, they say, is 
to show Germany pretty much as she was 
in pre-war maps. “In fact,” said one map 
maker, “they told us to go ahead and do 
it that way.” Which means, probably, the 
German and Japanese peace settlements 
are a long, long way off. 


High Election Cost 


The million apiece which the Demo- 
cratic and Republican national organiza- 
tions say they'll throw in the fall Coan- 
gressional campaigns sounds like a lot 
of dough to the average voter, but as 
campaign spending goes it’s small pota- 
toes. If past performances are any guide, 
state and local committees of both parties 
will spend several times $1 million on 
their own, using the Washington handouts 
for incidentals. 

In 1944, a presidential year, the 
national committees spent (for the record) 
only $4.8 million, while state and finance 
committees spent $11.3 million. No one 
took the trouble to add up the spending 
of county committees, but it passed the 
million dollar mark in at least one state, 
Pennsylvania. 


Knightly Appreciation 


Important Britishers are ever so care- 
ful to know about the music, arts, cus- 
toms and history of countries in which 
they travel. 

Several weeks ago Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, distinguished British actor, author 
and unofficial goodwill ambassador to the 
U.S., had lunch with a group of Congress- 
men. After lunch he was passing a com- 
mittee room in which Reps. Percy Priest 
(D.-Tenn.), and Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.), 
were singing an old and favorite Amer- 
ican hymn—Amazing Faith How Sweet the 
Sound. .. 

Sir Cedric put his head in the door, 
listened a moment, then said: 

“Ah, how I love those western cow- 
boy songs.” 





WAY OUT WEST. That's where the songs come 
trom. (SEE: Knightly Appreciation) 
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PRICE BOSS. Thompson is on the spof. 


Decontroller 


Except for the President, no man 
in the U.S. today has to resist more 
pressure than 55-year-old Dr. Roy L. 
Thompson, big, dignified, white-haired 
chairman of the OPA Decontrol Board. 
No matter what decision he makes on 
almost any price control issue, he is 
called every name ‘in the book by those 
who think (1) he went too far, or (2) 
he didn’t go far enough. 

Dr. Thompson, born in Gilsburg, 
Miss., first worked for the Govern- 
ment in 1917-18 as a private in the 
U.S. Army. From that he went back 
to teaching high school in Louisiana, 
which led in turn to a teaching post 
(economics) at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. When he took over the decontrol 
job, Dr. Thompson had been president 
for eight years of the Federal Land 
Bank in New Orleans. 

Backed up. Newsmen watching 
his progress in his explosive new posi- 
tion were amused at some careful 
“toning down” he did to his radio 
speech explaining the board’s recent 
price control decisions. For example, 
an advance text of the speech contained 
the sentence: “For we were following 
the law of Congress, as nearly as our 
conscience and our judgment would 
allow.” This he killed entirely. 


Chief Counsel 


In the past few months, the spot- 
light which has shone on the Mead 
Committee investigations (the Gars- 
sons, Rep. Andrew May, etc.) has also 
illuminated the round, jovial, rather 
boyish face of 38-year-old George 
Meader, the committee’s chief counsel. 

At the public hearings, Meader’s 
quiet, prying voice tosses disturbing 
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questions at the right time and throws 
the Generals (or other witnesses) off 
their glib “prepared statements.” Once 
a prosecuting attorney, Meader knows 
how to cross-examine. 

Long before the public hearings 
began, Meader, as chief counsel, dug 
into the backgrounds of the Garssons 
and others. 

Job-Hunter. When the war broke 
out, Meader was prosecuting attorney 
for Washtenaw County, Mich. He came 
to Washington trying to get an appoint- 
ment as a Military Government officer 
with the Army or Navy. They advised 
him to go back home. Instead, he took 
a job working for Hugh Fulton, chief 
counsel of the Mead War Investigating 
Committee (then the Truman Com- 
mittee), and moved into the chief 
counsél’s job when Fulton resigned in 
1944. 

In hiring investigators, Meader 
looks for intelligence, ingenuity and 
legal training. He doesn’t want “ex- 
perts.” 

What To Probe. “We get a lot of 
anonymous letters tipping us off to 
‘scandals’,” Meader says. “Our files 
are loaded with them. Some are from 
crackpots, of course, and some are 
grudges: But when a lot of letters 
suggest the same investigation, there’s 
apt to be something to it. The Garsson 
case began with an anonymous letter 
— it’s one of the documents that was 
later stolen from our files. Every let- 
ter, signed or anonymous, gets careful 
consideration.” 

Other leads: Sen. Taylor recently 
asked the committee to look into war- 
time railroad freight “over-charges.” 
Sen. Bridges asked it to investigate 
Henry J. Kaiser, who in turn demanded 
a probe of U.S. Steel. Thus the com- 
mittee faces years of work. “The na- 
tional defense,” says Meader, “did not 
end with the war.” 
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SENATE SLEUTH. Profiteers fear Meader. 
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Unele Sam’s Bookcase 


Tom JEFFERSON was highly pleased. 
There in the unfinished Capitol, 
neatly arranged according to size, was 
$5,000 worth of books—the “Library of 
Congress” that reluctant lawmakers had 
authorized in April 1800. 

“Library of the United States,” Jeffer- 
son dubbed it. And that’s the way vigorous, 
Texas-born Dr. Luther H. Evans, Con- 
gress’ new librarian, sees it too. 

Congress still gets priority, of course 
—Legislative Reference Service digs out 
facts ranging from how fast partridges fly 
to a history of price fixing from 300 A.D. 


ZOOM$ Streamlined air tubes zip books in six seconds between L.C. 
and its $8 million, 12-million-book capacity annex across the street. 
A 50-year-old cable system and messengers serve Capitol lawmakers. 
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Government agencies’ needs come next; 
then John Q. Public. 

“L.C.,” as even the most dignified call 
it, is the world’s biggest library. Its nearly 
eight million volumes cover 13? acres of 
Capitol Hill. Bookshelves stretch 400 
miles. Six workers, cleaning steadily, can 
vacuum the same book only once in two 
years. 

Here are original manuscripts and 
musical scores by the million; roomfuls 
of photographs; the nation’s largest map 
collection; moving pictures; a brand new 
Folklore Section; the Copyright Office 


which sends a constant flow of new ma- 
terial from entries. 

Moving belts from book ‘decks” 
serve the enormous circular main reading 
room (above) and others that specialize 
in Orientalia, periodicals, law, braille. For 
the blind, L.C. sponsors “talking books” 
circulated free through 27 libraries. 

Right now the Library of Congress, 
despite inadequate appropriations, is add- 
ing to its stockpile of maps and foreign 
economic data—which is “tragically small” 
for World War II. It plans to hand Uncle 
Sam what he needs when he needs it. 


VOCAL HISTORY. Recording lab duplicates songs and sto- 
ries collected by Folklore Section, records library con- 
certs and events like Eisenhower’s speech to Congress. 
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“1. C." The Library moved from Capitol to this 





“masterpiece” in 1897. 





KEYS TO THE BOOK KINGDOM. Small libraries round the worldsave$s5 mil- GINGERBREAD, The Library’s super-elaborate marble halls, 
lion yearly by using duplicates of L.C.’s index cards and get the benefit brilliant frescoed ceilings, cupid decked staircases and 
of expert methods of classifying books by subject for reference files. costly gilt were tops in Victorian era. Some still think so, 





HOARY. This chained volume is 358 years old. Oldest in 30 
air-conditioned vaults is dated 1459. A Gutenberg Bible 
(1454), first book printed in movable type, is on display. 
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“WE, THE PEOPLE...“ Some 1,500 a day view exhibits of ancient 
letters and photographs, Few skip the original Constitution and Decla- 
ration of Independence, back under glass from a wartime hideaway. 
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The World 





International 


AMERICAN IN GERMANY. Jimmy Byrnes arrives in Berlin (left) and talks turkey on policies. 


Germany 


Byrnes drops revenge from U.S. pro- 
gram in diplomatic bid to stop 
the Reds from gobbling the Reich 


America, which fought to free the 
German people from Nazism, will work 
to fulfill that freedom by rebuilding a 
unified, prosperous, democratic Reich. 

That was the gist of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech. 
Schemes for revenge, dismemberment, or 
economic destruction, like the Morgenthau 
plan to wreck industry and leave Ger- 
many a “nation of farmers,” were declared 
dead, 

At the same time, Byrnes warned the 
Reds that U.S. troops will hold the line to 
stop Moscow from making the Reich an- 


other satellite. “We will not shirk our 
duty,” he said. “We are not withdraw- 
ing.” 

Counter-bid. To offset Red bids for 
German support, Byrnes called for imme- 
diate, centralized provisional government 
of most of the Reich’s pre-Hitler territory. 
This would include the vital, industrial 
Ruhr which France wants severed from 
Germany, but not the Saar. 

Byrnes implied it might also include 
the huge hunks of Eastern Germany now 
occupied by Poland. This hint infuriated 
the Poles whose country would be whittled 
to a skeleton unless the Reds cough up 
what they bit off her other flank. It also 
infuriated the French, whose whole policy 
is based on keeping Germany weak and 
divided. 


Obstacles. With the Russians and 





International 


RUSSIAN IN AMERICA. Andrei Gromyko wore his dead pan scowl! (left) throughout Security 


Council sessions in New York, but a comic strip (right) drew a rare smile. 
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the Poles in possession of Eastern Ger- 
many, Byrnes is offering the Germans 
something the Western Allies had thrown 
away at Potsdam and before. Even his 
offer of economic unity depends on the 
Russians and French observing the Pots- 
dam provisions for economic co-operation 
among the occupation zones—something 
they have so far refused to do. 

Nevertheless, the Stuttgart speech 
marked a turning point in America’s post- 
war policy. That it may also mark a 
turning point in Germany’s attitude is in- 
dicated by results of an election in the 
Russian zone two days after the speech. 
The Red margin had been cut.down. 


Unhappy China 


Whether millions of Chinese live or 
die—and how—depends on whether two 
Americans do a nearly impossible job 

The two Americans are Gen. George 
C. Marshall and Ambassador J. Leighton 
Stuart. Their nearly impossible job is to 
stop the civil war between Chinese Com- 
munists and Nationalists, and thus restore 
something like national unity to the 
sprawling, backward, illiterate half of Asia 
loosely called China. 

Men of God and War. Stuart, 71- 
year-old Presbyterian educator and mis- 
sionary, has been in poor health. This 
throws the job on the broad shoulders of 
Marshall, whom ,President Truman first 
sent to China as special envoy last De- 
cember. 

The situation, then, seemed even 
more hopeless than today. U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Hurley had just resigned with roars 
at his enemies in the State Department. 
Some U.S. diplomats were working to 
switch American support from the Na- 
tionalists, the recognized government of 
China under Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, to the 
Communists. American prestige had hit a 
new low. In North China, meanwhile, the 
Communists and Nationalists were shoot- 
ing it out. 

Marshall had won his spurs as a sol- 
dier. As a diplomat, he was an amateur. 
His only qualifying experience was mili- 
tary service in China in the ’20s. Old 
China hands rated his prospects zero. 

Yet in three months—by March, 
when Marshall returned to Washington to 
report to the President—it looked as if 
the amateur had done the impossible. 

Success. By sheer brains, grit, per- 
sonality and force of character, Marshall 
had won over Communists and National- 
ists. He had got their signatures on three 
basic agreements: (1) a cease-fire order; 
(2) an order for restoration of communi- 
cations; (3) a military reorganization to 
solve China’s most dangerous problem— 
the separate Communist and Nationalist 
armies. 

Marshall’s military reorganization 
called for a Chinese National army of 18 
Communist and go Nationalist divisions. 

To carry out these agreements, Mar- 
shall set up headquarters at Peiping, 
staffed by Nationalist, Communist and 
American officers. From here 26 motorized 
“truce teams,” including representatives of 
all three armies, carried the agreements to 
remote, semi-independent commanders and 
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war lords. These negotiations are still 
going on. 

Failure. When Marshall flew to 
Washington in March, the fighting had 
stopped. Marshall was hailed as a great 
diplomat—mentioned for Secretary of 
State. 

But, while he was in Washington, the 
agreements were broken by both factions. 
Fighting flared in the North, where the 
Reds have threatened to set up an inde- 
pendent nation. The fighting has been 
spreading ever since. 

Americans who believe the Chinese 
Communists take orders from Moscow 
have pointed out that the breaking of the 
agreements came when America stiffened 
its attitude toward Russia. The inference 
is that, when Washington began to stop 
appeasing Moscow, the Soviets ordered 
their Chinese cohorts to make trouble. 

Reds and Reds. But Moscow has 
carefully kept correct relations with 
Chiang’s national government. Any Soviet 
feelings with Chinese Reds have been se- 
cret, through the back door, in remote cen- 
tral Asia. Among the few open signs of 
Soviet meddling are munitions the Red 
army captured from the Japs and gave to 
the Chinese Communists, 
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TOP NATIONALIST. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 


Who's Who. As a matter of fact, 
there’s some truth in the Chinese Com- 
munist claim to being a native movement 
inspired by the misery of the peasants. 
The Communists have imposed a military 
dictatorship on the northern regions they 
dominate. But when they woo the peas- 
ants with claims that no other party offers 
hope of economic or social betterment, 
this propaganda is’ based on unhappy facts. 

Shattered Idealism. Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the Nationalists, is able and 
sincere. But his party is largely corrupt. 

The Nationalists are heirs of the 
“Kuomintang,” the “National People’s 
Party” of the great Sun Yat-sen. Their 
original purpose was idealistic—to free 
China from foreign domination and set up 
a modern republic. But the Nationalist 
party organization has been taken over by 
the same set of grasping landlords and 
money-lenders who have run China for 
centuries. 
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ROYAL TRUMPS AID BRITAIN'S GAME IN GREECE. King George Ii of the Hellenes (left) 

grinned in London as he heard that Greek voters had called him back to his throne. Royalty's— 

and Britain's—position in Greece might be strengthened by the engagement of Princess Elizabeth 

(center) 20-year-old heiress to the British throne, and George's cousin (right) handsome 24- 
year-old Prince Philip. (SEE: The Greeks Had a Word) 


Some idealistic Chinese have turned 
‘to “splinter parties’—independent groups, 
organized under the “Democratic League.” 
But the “League” has more moral prestige 
than political punch. It has no army. 

U.S. Spot. A main aim of American 
policy is to stop the Communists—Chi- 
nese or Russian—from making the coun- 
try a Soviet satellite. A parallel aim is to 
put China on her feet, strong and inde- 
pendent. To advance both aims, U.S. 
diplomacy has supported the Nationalists. 
Now, Nationalist corruption has put 
America in danger of being branded with 
saddling a reactionary regime on China. 

One way out would be to get Chiang 
Kai-shek to clean up his Nationalist party. 
But, squeezed between corrupt supporters 
and the Communists, he must stick with 
his supporters—bad as many are. 

Another way out—perhaps the only 
way to stop the civil war—is to include in 
the Nationalist government Communists, 
the “Democratic League,” and others. 

That’s what Marshall and Stuart are 
trying to do. They have proposed a com- 
mittee of Nationalists and Communists 
to discuss a “multi-party state council.” 
If this fails, Marshall and Stuart may 
have to give up, and China may be in for 
bloody, all-out civil war. 
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CHINA'S U.S. PEACE-MAKER. Gen. George 
C. Marshall. 


The Greeks Had A Word 


About 70% of Greece’s voters said 
“Yes.” So, in London, King George II of 
the Hellenes smiled from ear to ear (see 
picture, above) as he packed for his re- 
turn to Athens by battleship. 

He last touched Greek soil in 1941, 
when a British destroyer got him away 
from Crete one bop ahead of the Nazis. 

Exile. Even then, London was more 
like home than Athens. Fifteen months 
after his father, Constantine I, was kicked 
out in 1922, the Greeks kicked out George. 
He fied to London, and stayed there until 
1935, when a phony election “called” him 
to “rule” under the iron thumb of dictator 
John Metaxas. 

All this hadn’t encouraged the British 
to help George’s latest comeback. Church- 
ill, admirer of royalty, had supported him. 
But the Laborites frowned until Moscow 
forced London’s hand. 

Red Threat. Soviet thrusts through 
the Balkans toward the Mediterranean, 
Turkey and the Dardanelles had left 
Greece almost the last Western Allied 
outpost in that strategic part of the trou- 
bled world. 

To prevent this outpost from falling 
to a Red revolution, British troops dug in 
and supported a rightist government. Ex- 
treme rightism tended to monarchism. The 
more Moscow turned on the heat, the 
more Britain turned to the king. The 
same dilemma caught Greece’s moderates 
and middle-roaders. Many of George’s 
votes came from republicans who disliked 
him but feared the Reds more. 

Squawks. In Athens, at the Paris 
peace conference, and at the UN Security 
sessions in New York, the Reds screamed 
fraud. Their maneuvers included press- 
ing border claims against Greece by Com- 
munist stooges like Albania. 

London heard rumors that Britain 
might play another royal card—the mar- 
riage of Princess Elizabeth to Prince 
Philip of Greece, George’s cousin. But 
more impressive were U.S. planes of the 
carrier Franklin D, Roosevelt in Athens 
harbor. The voice of their motors roared 
perhaps the only language the Reds would 
respect. 
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Quick-Built Clay Home 


RITAIN’S housing shortage is much 
worse than America’s. After all, 
America was never blitzed. In Britain, 
the blitz damaged or demolished more 
than 44 million ‘houses—one in every 
three. 

But Britain’s home-building pro- 
gram has at least one big advantage 
over America’s. Any American engineer 
who invents a new method or short cut 
in construction technique is almost sure 
to run into red-tape and headaches 
from the hodgepodge of U.S. local 
building codes. Restrictions in these 
codes are often supported by watchful 
building-trades unions, members of 
which are fearful lest new methods in- 
terfere with old jobs. 

Different. Though Britain has a 
Labor Government, its chief present 
interest in housing is to build more 
homes as quickly as possible. Encour- 
aged by the government, British engi- 
neers have come out with plenty of 
new ideas. 

The idea shown in these pictures 
combines one of the world’s oldest 
building materials—burnt clay—used 
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by Babylonians in the fourth millennium 
before Christ—with newest techniques 
of steel-girder construction. 
Description. A British govern- 
ment release says: “This permanent 
semi-detached dwelling takes three 
weeks from the first girder to the last 
door-knob. Now ready for mass pro- 
duction, it uses no bricks and can be 
put up largely by unskilled workers. .. . 
“In place of bricks, hollow slabs 
of burnt clay, three feet long and nine 
inches wide, are dropped into position 
between the girders (below, left), then 
keylocked and plastered over with 
white stucco. A double layer of these 
slabs forms the party wall between the 
two homes and cuts out all noise. 
“The framework of-steel girders 
carries the roof. Wall spaces are filled 
in after the roof is put on (below, 
right) so that work may proceed re- 
gardless of the weather. Cost varies ac- 
cording to the number of houses, but 
it works out at around $6,500 per house 
if 250 are built.... 
“The staircase arrives complete, 
and can be installed in 15 minutes. .. .” 
AO ES 
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Thousands of -Hands 


“Yellow terror” has gripped Brazil’s 
200,000 Japanese. “Shindo Bemmei,” se- 
cret society formed “to keep the old faith 
in the Emperor and the supremacy of Ja- 
pan,” has murdered 10 and wounded 13. 
Any Jap who admits the homeland was 
defeated is doomed to die. Many, terrified 
by threats, have committed hara-kari. 

Brazilian police have arrested a few 
of the secret leaders, but they boast: “Our 
arm has thousands of hands.” 


Chessmen 


The greatest international chess tour- 
nament since before World War I drew 20 
masters to the Dutch town of Groningen. 
They included five Russians, two Ameri- 
cans, two Argentines, two Frenchmen, two 
Swedes, a Canadian, a Czechoslovakian, a 
Yugoslav, a Belgian, a Hungarian, a Swiss 
and a Dutchman. 

Spectators watched the matches via 
huge scoreboards, while the players planned 
their next moves on small, folding boards. 
The competition was keen but friendly— 


European 


BIG BOARDS AND LITTLE. Argentine master, 
Najdorf (lower) chessed as he ate. 


except for the Russians. Under orders 
from Moscow, they refused to talk or mix 
with rivals. But Mikhail Botivinnick, a 
Russian, won the championship. 


Napoleon or Lincoln? 


In Argentina, dictator Gen. Juan 
Peron warned “plotters” that “I have half 
a million workers behind me—and, as 
Napoleon said, with me at the head, that 
amounts to a million...” 

In Washington, Argentina’s new am- 
bassador, Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, assured 
President Truman: “Gen. Peron is one 
whose thinking, like Abraham Lincoln’s, is 
essentially democratic . . .” 
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Ice Arena 


Strategists point to Arctic as field 
where war between Russia and 


U.S. would probably be decided 


If the shouts of conflict between 
Soviet Russia and the U.S. accomplish 
nothing else, they will have awakened 
Americans to a forgotten fact of geog- 
raphy. 

The Soviet Union is America’s next- 
door neighbor in the north—nearer by air- 
age yardsticks than most of the touted 
“good neighbors” in the south. 

Whether the Soviets intend to be 
good neighbors or bad, top U.S. military 
and naval strategists join their colleagues 
of Canada (even closer to Soviet territory) 
in determination to take no chances on an 
Arctic Pearl Harbor. 

Precautions. This determination has 
sparked such “experiments” as the 10,000- 
mile flight of the U.S. Army’s B-29 Super- 
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fort Pacusan Dream Boat from Honolulu 
to Cairo, Egypt. To by-pass all risks of 
trespassing on Russian territory, the B- 
29’s route was planned to bisect Alaska 
(see map) then head across Greenland, 
Iceland, Scotland, England, France, Italy 
and the Mediterranean. Thus the flight 
aimed to link the first Pacific battleground 
of World War II with the present diplo- 
matic battleground in the Mediterranean, 
via the Arctic area where strategists 
think World War III might be fought. 
The moral is that, although “one 
world” may remain a dream for diplomats, 
it’s already a reality for soldiers. 
Programs. But U.S. strategists fear 
our Arctic frontier won’t be safe until a 
lot more is done to protect it. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, head of Army Air Forces, recently 
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warned: “We're wide open at the. top.’ 
Before that wide open top is closed, 
thousands of American draftees may see 
Alaska. Out in the Pacific, toward Siberia, 
the Navy may build the world’s most 
powerful base on Adak Island. 
Operations. Already U.S. subma- 
rines from Pearl Harbor, in “Operation 
Iceberg” have slipped past Adak and north 
into the Chuckchee Sea. An 81-day Ca- 
nadian-American military expedition, “Op- 
eration Musk Ox,” gave Arctic fighting 
equipment a work-out. The Navy tested a 
carrier and planes under Arctic winter 
handicaps in “Operation Frostbite” with 
the U. S. S. Midway and other ships. These 
are only a few of America’s Arctic ma- 
neuvers—past, present and planned. Brit- 
ish Field Marshal Montgomery’s trip to 
Canada and the U.S. ties in with the rest. 
Russia, Too. Across the Bering 
straits, only 57 miles from Alaska, is the 
Soviet territory of Siberia. Anthropologists 
believe American Indians came that way, 
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FLIGHT OF ARMY'S 
B-29 SUPERFORT 
ACUSAN DREAM BOAT’- 
HAWAII TO EGYPT 
(10,000 Miles) 


in frail boats or over a vanished land 
bridge, when they first reached this conti- 
nent. The Russians came that way to 
colonize Alaska. Although Alaska was sold 
to America in 1867, some Russians main- 
tain: “It’s part of our motherland—the 
Czars had no right to sell it—we’ll get it 
back some day.” 

Behind the iron curtain on their side 
of the Bering Sea, the Reds have built 
fortifications, weather stations, military 
and naval bases. Two of their “Opera- 
tions” are taking Soviet experts to Ben- 
nett and Dickson islands, both in the 
Arctic Sea. Matching America’s Alaska 
highway, Russian engineers have built an 
“all weather road” from Okhotsk (see 
map) to their big, new naval base at Pe- 
tropavlovsk, not far from Attu. 


HARD OF HEARING? 
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Suppliers of 90% of America’s 
precision Hearing Test Instruments 


Bi-Onic Hearing gives you three 
new and important advantages! 


1. Better Discrimination: No longer 
will you confuse similar sounds. 
2. Better Interpretation: No longer 
will you think you hear incorrectly. 
3. Better Localization: No longer 
will you strain to discover whose voice 
you hear. 
Bi-Onic Hearing also gives you un- 
surpassed clarity of hearing and un- 
dreamed of ease in understanding. 
Use coupon for information on 
Bi-Onic Hearing 
MAICO CO., Dept. 529 
™ Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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For the reader desiring 
the address of a needle- 
craft magazine, Mrs. L.¢ 
K. L., Minnesota, writes: 
“T’m sure the needlework 
lover would like Aunt/ 
Ellen’s WORKBASKET. 
This monthly pattern and 
direction service brings 
the latest creations in 
handcraft and needlework from the coun- 
try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 
$1.50 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
ples are sent because each issue contains 
large hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKRET, 4433 Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are not delight- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your money and you may keep 
the material received without obligation. 


Cash for Abandoned 





Stamp Collections... 


An abandoned stamp collection in your home? 
Private collector will pay cash for “‘shoebox”’ 
accumulations or elaborate album collections. 
Send details or stamps for appraisal offer to 
C. B. Eugene, Lanesturn Cottage, Avondale, Pa. 
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LUMBERJACK SAILORS. Breaking a log jam. 


Wide World 

IN AS LOGS, OUT AS PAPER. Pressing and 

drying machinery shown here speeds final proc- 
esses in pulp mill, 
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Wide World 
FLOATING WOODPILE. American newspaper and magazine production depends largely on 
peper made by Canadian mills from logs cut and handled by lumberjacks like these. 


Pulp Log Jams 


As fall frosts fill Canada’s woods with 
clouds of red leaves, battalions of lumber- 
jacks deploy among the trees, marking 
timber for pulp mills that make America’s 
newsprint—the paper used by newspapers 
and many magazines. 

Not even the fierce Canadian winters 
stop newsprint manufacturers from fol- 
lowing the same year-round production 
schedule as news itself. Through searing 
cold and sky-high snowdrifts, French-Ca- 
nadian lumberjacks fell trees and trim logs 
to the size the pulp mills use. ‘ 

The logs are stacked near frozen 
streams, or upon the ice. When spring 
melts ice to torrents, floodwaters sweep the 
logs downstream to the mills, 

Combinations. Trees and clean run- 
ning water have given the lead in news- 
print production to northern countries like 
Canada, Newfoundland, Finland and Swe- 
den, Water is as important as the trees. 

The same water that sweeps logs to 
the mills often generates cheap power to 
run the machinery. And water—plenty of 
it—is needed to make paper. Newsprint 
manufacturing is essentially a process of 
combining sulphite-treated wood fiber with 
fine-ground sawdust—the sulphite mush 
for softness—the sawdust for strength— 
and the whole copiously washed with clean 
water. 

Lumberjacks sometimes have to be 
sailors. Their hard, dangerous work is far 
from finished when the logs bob toward the 
mills. In boats or from shore, lumber- 
jacks must poke and fight to keep the logs 
moving . .. to prevent them from jam- 
ming the streams. Pictures of this danger- 
ous job (left and above) were made re- 
cently on Quebec’s Gatineau river. 

Business. More bothersome to news- 
print producers are log jams of Govern- 
ment interference—particularly OPA price 


ceilings. True, the OPA recently granted 
Canadian mills a measure of relief by 
boosting ceiling prices on newsprint in the 
U.S. from $67 to $74 a ton. But producers 
complain this boost was only half what it 
should have been. They predict any price 
lid under $80 will knock supply further 
below demand. 

The newsprint shortage is worldwide. 
Russia, Britain, France, China, a score of 
other countries, are scrambling for scarce 
supplies in every market—including the 
American black market. 

Shaky Latin American governments 
are among the keenest bidders for paper 
to print propaganda. Prices on the Ha- 
vana black market have hit $300 a ton. 

In Paris, George Cognot, editor of 
Communist L’Humanite, accused his gov- 
ernment of hogging newsprint to subsidize 
bankrupt propaganda journals. From In- 
dia, Devadas Gandhi, editor of New Del- 
hi’s Hindustan Times, took off on a tour 
around the world—Montreal, New York, 
Stockholm—to beg, borrow. or buy enough 
paper for his publication. He got only a 
fraction. 

Paperless. The huge postwar demand 
is stymied by war-smashed supply. For 
instance, before the war, Germany’s for- 
ests yielded all the pulp the Reich could 
use. During the war, the Germans were 
forced to chop down so many trees for 
fuel and lumber that pulp disappeared. 

With their genius for “ersatz,” Ger- 
man chemists invented a synthetic “pulp- 
less” newsprint. It might ‘revolutionize 
the industry if it could be made cheaply. 

Australians are experimenting with 
the pulp of their eucalyptus trees. Rus- 
sian chemists are rumored to have tricks 
up their red sleeves. Meanwhile Russia, 
like most of Europe, buys Swedish news- 
print. 

Like the Germans and the Finns, the 
Swedes lost a lot of their best pulpwood 
during the war. Enough remains to give 
the Swedes a bonanza at two to four times 
American OPA ceiling prices. 

The Canadians could make more mon- 
ey by following Sweden’s example, selling 
to Europe, Asia and Latin America. But 
the U.S. is Canada’s best customer. Much 
U.S. capital is invested in Canadian news- 
print firms. Some larger U.S. publica- 
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WHERE SOME PAPER GOES. Dictator Peron's 
supporters fill Argentine air with leaflets from 
Buenos Aires building. 
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PULP SEEKER IN NEW YORK. Devadas 
Gandhi. (SEE: Pulp Log Jams) 


tions even have their own mills north of 
the border. 

Besides, at Lufkin, Tex., the first mill 
to make newsprint from southern pine 
trees has, since 1943, been turning out 
330 tons daily. Canadians know southern 
pines can compete with their spruce. So, 
for the most part, they continue to sell 
newsprint to America, at a price which 
many U.S. buyers agree should be raised. 


Very, Very Bad! 


In an old trunk in a dark corner of a 
musty cellar under the world’s most beau- 
tiful monastery—the Charterhouse of 
Pavia, near Milan—men with lanterns 
found what they had hunted high and low 
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—the mutilated corpse of Mussolini. 
Crossing themselves, they recalled a story. 
At the height of his pride and power, 
Mussolini visited that very monastery. 
The Father Abbot showed him around. 

“What do you do here?” Mussolini 
asked. 

“We pray,” said the Father Abbot. 

“T never have time to pray,” Musso- 
lini sneered. 

The Father Abbot shook his head. 
“Bad!” he muttered. “Very, very bad!” 
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The World and Us 


No Missouri 


In the early days of our Repub- 
lic, when the slavery issue was already 
beginning to shape up toward the Civil 
War, hostilities were postponed by 
what came to be known as the “Mis- 
sourl Compromise.” 

By Act of Congress in 1820 Mis- 
souri was admitted to the Union as a 
state where slavery was legal. But si- 
multaneously Maine, separated from 
Massachusetts of which it had been a 
part, was admitted as a “free state.” 
Thus the same ratio of voting power 
between the slave-owning South and the 
abolitionist North was preserved ex- 
actly in the Senate and proportionate 
to population increase in the House. 

The Missouri Compromise also 
sought to mitigate the slavery issue by 
providing that this practice should be 
prohibited “forever” in all the great 
Louisiana Territory, purchased from 
France in 1803, lying north of 36° 30° 
north latitude, excepting only Missouri. 
In that state, and in all of the U.S. 
lying south of the defined line, slavery 
would continue to be recognized. 

For a time this famous compro- 
mise worked well, preserving the un- 
easy balance between free states and 
slave states. When Arkansas was ad- 
mitted to the Union as one of the lat- 
ter, in 1836, the action was almost im- 
mediately offset, in 1837, by admitting 
Michigan as a free state. But it was 
upset by the Mexican War, since the 
outcome of that conflict meant that 
Texas and nearly all the huge area 
taken from Mexico would come into 
the Union as slave states. 

Then, in 1854, a Democratic Con- 
gress repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise in the hope that Kansas and Ne- 
braska would also elect to be admitted 
as slave states. In 1857 the Supreme 
Court ended all hope of another adjust- 
ment by declaring, in the Dred Scott 
case, that Congress had no power to ex- 
clude slavery from the territories, in 
effect saying thereby that the Missouri 
Compromise had never been constitu- 
tional. Unquestionably this action 
helped to precipitate the Civil War. 


x* * * 


It is timely to recall this chapter 
of our history because a very striking 
parallel has now been enacted with 
reference to the admission of new 
Members to the United Nations. The 
Charter of this international organiza- 
tion seeks eventually to unite the na- 
tions of the world in somewhat the 
same way as our Constitution united 
the American states in a Federal union. 

But the same fundamental issue of 
slavery still hampers unity. The Com- 


by Felix Morley 


Compromise 





Bachrach 


Felix Morley 


munist nations today-are as clearly 
slave states as were those of our South 
before the Civil War, for under com- 
munism every man is the slave of a 
dictatorial government, with no indi- 
vidual rights which that government 
may not deny by decree. 

Prior to the meeting of the Se- 
curity Council of UN, at the end of 
August, eight nations made application 
for membership. They were Afghanis- 
tan, Albania, Iceland, Ireland, Mon- 
golia, Portugal, Sweden and Trans-Jor- 
dan. The government of Siam had also 
made application, but withdrew it be- 
fore the voting. 

Of these eight nations, two—Al- 
bania and Mongolia—are slave states 
inasmuch as their present governments 
are Communist, and run from Moscow. 
The others, though in some cases prim- 
itive and subject to foreign influences, 
are at least more self-governing than 
the Albanians and Mongolians. 


* * * 


It was the announced intention 
of the United States Government to re- 
peat the Missouri Compromise on a 
larger stage by admitting all eight of 
these applicants to UN, whether slave 
or free. But Russia upset the plan by 
announcing that it would veto the ad- 
mission of Ireland, Portugal and Trans- 
Jordan. Our delegate on the Security 
Council, Herschel V. Johnson, retorted 
with a public statement that under the 
circumstances this country would have 
to veto the membership applications of 
Albania and Mongolia, if they were 
brought to a vote. 

Consequently the General Assem- 
bly of UN will now admit only Af- 
ghanistan, Iceland and Sweden, to 
which nobody objects. And there will 
be no “Missouri Compromise,” like the 
one which helped to postpone for 40 
years the war between free and slave 
states within our own political union. 
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TRUE TO LIFE. The Detroit club goes in id 


refinery shows. Members spend hours b 


Railroader 


lk all the model railroaders in the U.S. 
put their tracks end to end they’d have 
ae ce a ae S 
RAILROAD IN MINIATURE. This looks like an aerial view of a real railroad. Actually it’s a shot oo. Tae — ro oo 
of the elaborate system maintained by the Detroit model railroad club. It’s housed in the Mich- ines Maes chole engineers.” 100uNie 
igan Central freight station. Members of the club meet weekly, take turns at running trains. strong, have invested $10 million in one of 
the nation’s fastest growing hobbies. 
Model railroading has gone a long 
way since dad first began to muscle in om 
junior’s toy trains. Today’s electrically 
operated equipment is a far cry from the 
old wind-up train. Model railroads, 1946 
style, are precision-built to scale. 
The hobbyists have clubs in big 
cities and a National Model Railroad As- 
sociation. Formed 11 years ago by 75 
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A DROP IS PLENTY. Edward A. Ravenscroft, president of the National Model Railroad Associa- ALL ABOARD. One of Ravenscroft’s locomoi 
tion, oils one of the five locomotives he operates on the Glencoe Skokie Valley Railroad in his _ table closes, it switches over to pick up poy 
garage. Real railroaders use long-spout oil can for this job; model railroaders use a syringe. spent four years building layout in 10 x ® 
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; Reunion 


1 the U.S. ||Isparetime railroaders to pool ideas, and 
ey’d have ||jstandardize track gauge and equipment, 
rk to San |jithe association met last week at Detroit, 
counted 6.800 members. 

” 100,000 Its president is Edward A. Raven- 
1 in one of ‘|iscroft, Glencoe, IIl., director of engineer- 
bbies. ing of Abbott Laboratories, Chicago re- 
1e a long jisearch chemists. Waiting for a train at 
iscle in on ||/Detroit in 1940, he bought a copy of 
lectrically |||Model Railroader and became fascinated 
’ from the }iwith the possibilities of the hobby. 

ads, 1946 After two years of dreaming and 
Me planning he started to build the Glencoe 
9s in big {Skokie Valley Railroad in a rox16 ft. 
iilroad As- |ffroom in his garage, now has one of the 
go by 75 |}nation’s most elaborate model systems. 


HOLD THAT FREIGHT. From balcony signal tower club members use telephone and loud speaker 
to direct movement of freight and passenger trains over Detroit’s layout on strict time-table 
schedules. A muffed order may mean a wreck, bring censure to operators who are responsible. 


oft’s locom@ives backs out of roundhouse. After turn- TROUBLE SHOOTER. Ravenscroft makes WRECK. Ravenscroft’s son, Eddie, who shares his 
) pick up pover derrick on tracks at right. Ravenscroft minor change in maze of wires which pro- dad’s enthusiasm for model railroading, clears the 
ut in 10 X % ft. room, has 250 ft. of track, 35 cars. vide current for operation of equipment. right of way following wreck on “mountainside.” 
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Science 


Brotherly What? 


More Americans die of suicide than 
of appendicitis. Self destruction rates 11th 
among the causes of death in the U.S. 
Naturally psychologists want to know the 
“why” of suicide. 

Experts agree most suicides are psy- 
chotic—persons who are badly deranged 
mentally. But what underlies the mental 
illness? Is it a hereditary physical defect? 
A childhood maladjustment? A later-life 
frustration? 

If it is a physical heredity factor, de- 
cided New York State psychologists Mary 
M. Anastasio and’ Franz Kallman, it 
should affect both of any pair of “‘identi- 
cal” (monozygotic) twins. On the other 
hand, if it did affect both of any pair of 
non-identical twins (who aren’t physical 
“duplicates”) it would appear to be an 
environment factor. 

Check Up. So the researchers dug 
into the suicide-record of twins. They hit 
a dead end. In the last 50 years in the 
U.S., there were only two cases of twins’ 
double-suicides. And in the single-member 
suicides, identical and non-identical twins 
were evenly represented. 

Even the differences in separate twins’ 
upbringing didn’t add up clearly to why 
one should have killed himself and not 
the other. Sometimes it even seemed that 
the happier, luckier twin had been the one 
that failed mentally and chose to die by 
his own hand. 

What did seem evident was that if 
one twin committed suicide, the other was 
unlikely to—even if unbalanced. Report- 
ing in the Journal of Heredity, the two 
psychologists speculated: Did the death of 
one twin make life less unbearable for the 
other? 

Hidden. Other scientists have won- 
dered if there may not exist among twins 
—deep in the unconscious—an abnormally 
strong competitive feeling, likely to come 
to the surface during mental stress. Other 
brothers and sisters must compete, from 
babyhood, for the mothér’s favor. But 
twins start the contest earlier. They must 
compete to be born alive. And both don’t 
always win. 


Journal of Heredity 
TWIN TROUBLE. Freak lamb "absorbed" twin, 
died unborn. (SEE: Brotherly What?) 
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The Chemists Mix It Up 


The first postwar meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society (held in early spring 
at Atlantic City) solemnly concerned it- 
self with “releases” of war-time discover- 
ies—mostly medical. 

At the second meeting, just finished 
in Chicago, wits seemed sprightlier and 
findings more various. This does not imply 
they weren’t important. 

For instance, a new job for heavy 
hydrogen (deuterium) was described by 
Dr. Harry J. Deuel Jr., U. of California 
Medical school. Fresh from atom-bomb 
research, the doublet-atom tagged around 
animals’ bodies with carbon particles, re- 
vealed new lore about nutrition. 

Most startling find: Contrary to old 
theory, fats by themselves probably do 
not change into carbohydrates in the body, 
nor help build blood-sugar. They appear 
also to “burn” incompletely, when eaten 
in excess, and store up unwanted acids in 
the body. 

Other papers read before the savants 
described lesser but fascinating finds: 

Fade. A bleaching cream for dark, 
tanned or freckled skin. “Negro subjects 
showed a lightening effect of 84 shades,” 
said D. J. Nealon, National Toilet Co. 
executive, Paris, Tenn. 

Reversible. New motor oils which 
(paradoxically) thin upon cooling, thicken 
upon heating. Secret: Blending with rub- 
bery polymers. 

Spice. Cinnamon substitutes for 
housewives’ apple pies. Most deceptive 
to the taste is one made from waste oat 
hulls. 

Wipe. Protective glossy coatings 
(cellulose acetate butyrate) for washable 
window shades, wall paper, book covers. 

Goo. Grease and oil-cake meal from 
milling Los Angeles garbage, “eminently 
suitable” for fertilizer, soap and feed. 

Wood Food. Palatable yeast from 
sawdust (treated with sulfuric acid and 
then bacteria); and from pulp mill wastes. 
Yeast from these unsavory sources con- 
tains protein, phosphorus, vitamins B and 
B complex, has overcome underweight and 
gingivitis in children. 

Spirits. Alcohol from wood waste. 
One ton, fermented, made 64.5 gallons. 

Blight. Tobacco “sand-drown” cured 
by use of magnesium as a field fertilizer. 


G.l.s & Cats’-Eyes 


Jewelry-buying is no business for 
amateurs. No one knows this better than 
U.S. soldiers, sailors and marines who 
tried it in out-of-the-way parts of the 
world. 

Some G.I.s got their lessons from 
swindlers in places like Ceylon, who fur- 
tively offered them (cut-rate) sapphires 
“straight from the mines.” These. usually 
turned out to be synthetics manufactured 
in France or Germany. 

But some servicemen stationed on 
Pacific islands did their own self-swin- 
dling, assisted only by a slight confusion 
in names. At considerable expense in 
money or trouble, they collected “cats’- 
eyes’”—to sell when they got home. 


Am. Museum of Natural History 


STOPGAP. Snail-jewel in and out of shell it 
adorned. (SEE: G.l.s & Cats'-Eyes) 


Purr-r-ris? A tittle knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. The G.I.s knew about 
“cats’-eyes’—but not enough. To a jew- 
eler, ‘‘cats’-eye’” means chrysoberyl, a 
semi-precious stone. Some types are rare 
enough to compare in price with emeralds. 

The ‘“cats’-eyes” found in the Pacific 
are a different thing. They are the round- 
ed, shiny heel of a snail’s “foot,” which 
blocks his shell’s opening when he retreats 
inside. On the outer side, they glisten with 
a pearly sheen. The other side is dull shell. 
They have value as curios—but not as 
gems. 

Difference. Chrysoberyl cats’-eyes 
refract light to produce a slit-like gleam 
in their centers. Snail cats’-eyes merely 
cloud into deeper tints in the middle. They 
look more eye-like than the gems. 

Sgt. H. O. Collier, a naturalist who 
served in the Marine Corps (quoted in 
Natural History by Dr. W. K. Gregory), 
suspects a purpose behind this eye-like 
look. A snail which closes up for protec- 
tion suddenly appears to hungry fish very 
much like the eye of a dangerous octopus 
lurking in the shadows. The sergeant also 
claims that his large collection contains 
snail cats’-eyes—especially a set of 
matched white ones—quite as beautiful 
as gems. But he sets no price on them. 


To Succeed, Persist 


Drastic were the differences between 
the two atom-control plans offered the 
United Nations by Bernard Baruch and 
by Russia’s Andrei Gromyko. People’s 
peace-hopes sank when they saw them. 

Oddly, the men in the world most 
fearful of atomic warfare seemed least 
upset. These were the U.S. and British 
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scientists who had helped make fission 
a fact and who knew best its dreadful 
destructive power. 

The first U.S.-vs.-Russia split came 
on the subject of the veto. The Baruch 
plan said the veto must not apply to mat- 
ters atomic. The Russians held it should 
be kept. Legalsexperts shook their heads. 
Incomplete control was no control. 

Subtler. The scientists disagreed. 
The real veto was war-power, they said, 
and no paper agreement could truly abol- 
ish it. And the real anti-war safeguard 
would lie in ADA’s (Atomic Development 
Authority) inspection system. 

The inspectors would have to be sci- 
entists; no one else has the necessary 
technical know-how. They would be able 
to spot war-moves long in advance. And 
no sane scientist—of any-> nation—would 
delay in howling the alarm. To the men 
who know the atoms best, there is no such 
thing as “winning” wars any more. No 
one “wins” a suicide pact. 

Wider. But the gap grew. When the 
full Russian control-plan appeared, it ig- 
nored international inspection and instead 
suggested only national pledges to “out- 
Jaw” atom weapons. The prophets of war 
said “I told you so.” The legal section 
of UN’s atomic commission split into 
U.S.S.R. and Anglo-American factions. 
Hope of reconciling the two aims dimmed. 

Now, UN legal experts admit, there 
is heard a suggestion that ADA be set up 
without the Russians. Nations’ member- 
ship would be “voluntary.” Thus the Rus- 
sians could not veto its organization on 
grounds that it “excluded” them. And the 
non-Communist nations could pool their 
atom-research and plan for its peaceful 
use, 


Hitch. However, the UN legalists ° 


add, secrecy would go by the board. AIl- 
though Russia would stay out, it could 
let a satellite nation enter—and get ADA’s 
data that way. 

Proponents of this move cite the ex- 
perience of Manhattan Project scientists, 
who said without Army secrecy-rules they 
could have had a bomb 18 months sooner. 
The Germans, working with the same sci- 
entific “secrets” but under even .tighter 
wraps, got nowhere near atomic success. 

Tangle. Russian scientists now are 
being sniped at by propaganda ministry 
Marxmen for putting “pure science” ahead 
of political orthodoxy. A flood of incom- 
ing atom data would bring even more po- 
litical interference into their laboratories. 
The worldwide free research effort out- 
side Russia probably would leave them 
far in the lurch. 

U.S. atomic scientists seem to think 
this last part likely. Axis spies, they re- 
call, got nowhere against the Manhattan 
Project. Even unhindered, they couldn’t 
have stolen the “secret plans”—without 
several freightcars to put them in. 

But the scientists oppose the “sepa- 
rate’ ADA plan. An arms race, even 
though an uneven one, would be the re- 
sult, they say. And they point out that 
even if UN legalists are discouraged, the 
scientific-technical committee is not. And 
it won’t be. To its members, a solution is 
not therely “desirable.” It’s “necessary.” 
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New Yorker in Hiroshima 


T WAS interesting that the incredi- 

ble blast tore up gravestones, that 
it squashed earthquake-proof buildings, 
that it sent a smoke-cloud seven miles 
into the air. 

But what interests people most is 
—people. When the atoms ripped the 
heart out of unsuspecting Hiroshima, 
what did the survivors think and do 
and say? What were the feelings of a 
housewife, a schoolboy, a clerk in the 
nightmare days that followed, and how 
did they shift for themselves? 

The Smyth Report was the first 
“required reading” of the atomic age. 
It dealt technically and precisely with 
the making of The Bomb. The second 
“must” item was published Aug. 31. It 
dealt with the people bombed. 

Flash! Most people who bought 
it (for 15¢) were taken by surprise. 
From its summer-camp-cartoon cover 
it seemed to be an average copy of the 
slick, witty weekly, The New Yorker. 
Inside, a small square of print told 
readers its whole 60 pages were given 
over to a report of what happened to 
six Hiroshimans. The story-signature 
on page 60 was that of John Hersey, 
author of A Bell for Adano. 

Hersey was sent to Hiroshima last 
autumn by The New Yorker, whose 
editors first planned to run his report 
in four installments. Co-managing edi- 
tor William Shawn had the notion— 
after reading Hersey’s moving narra- 
tive—of running it as the total con- 
tents. No extra volume of copies were 
printed, but the magazine plans to sell 
re-prints at a nominal price (for the 
benefit of the Red Cross). 

Hersey himself got crusading-fever 
during his seven weeks’ talking to 
bomb-victims. He may or may not 
build his story into a book later; just 
now he, wants the greatest possible 
number of people to read it. 
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HERSEY: His atom bomb story was of ... 
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- « « HURT PEOPLE: Most took it quietly. 


The people he picked to tell of 
were Miss Toshiko Sasaki, a tinworks 
clerk; Dr. Masakazu Fujii, a temi-re- 
tired physician; Mrs. Hatsuyo Naka- 
mura, widowed housewife; Father Wil- 
helm Kleinsorge, German Jesuit mis- 
sionary; Dr. Terufumi Sasaki, Red 
Cross Hospital surgeon, and the Rev. 
Mr. Kiyoshi Tanimoto, pastor of the 
Hiroshima Methodist Church—and, of 
course, other victims they saw, helped 
and talked to after the blast. 

Crash! One moment these six 
people were going quietly about their 
daily business, The next instant the 
widow was digging for her two children 
under the collapsed house. The elderly 
physician was struggling in the river. 
The clerk, her leg broken, was helpless 
under a bookcase. The priest woke up 
staggering about in gory underwear. 

Tanimoto, a small, nervous man, 
suspected by neighbors of pro-Ally 
feelings, was hurrying into the burning 
city, starting a week of incredible res- 
cue work which was to make him a 
city-wide hero. Dr, Sasaki, the only 
unhurt medical man in the big hospital, 
was beginning an equally heroic effort 
(in borrowed eyeglasses!) to treat sin- 
gly the 10,000 horribly hurt people who 
began with one accord to run, stagger, 
limp or crawl toward the hospital. 

Reactions. The Jesuits (there 
were two others with Father Klein- 
sorge) behaved well and helpfully. But 
they were foreigners. To Tanimoto 
(who apologized to people he helped for 
being unwounded) and Dr. Sasaki (who 
worked 1g hours a day) goes Hersey’s 
acclaim for heroism. 

Even in suffering, the Japanese 
were quiet. No one showed hate, Her- 
sey found. But later Dr. Sasaki, who 
had seen the most agony, said: “They 
are holding a trial for war criminals in 
Tokyo. ... I think they ought to try 
the men who decided to use the bomb 
and they should hang them all,” 
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Gaines Dog Research Center 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE. The wisttul cocker. 


Dog Days . . . Sept. 22-28 


Perhaps he is an aristocratic Park 
avenue poodle being chauffeured to a clip- 
and-manicure appointment. Maybe he’s a 
tender-eyed mongrel licking the toes of 
his boy-master. Whatever the dog, he is 
somebody’s special pet. And this is his 
week—19th annual National Dog Week. 

Of the nation’s 15 million dogs, about 
11 million are on farms or in small towns. 
The average canine is probably male 
(males outnumber females two to one), 
about 44 years old (city dogs outlive their 
country cousins), and plain red-blooded. 
The pedigreed blue blood, of course, sets 
the style in the dog world. 

Putting on Dog. A decade or so ago 
it was highest fashion to strut a scotty. 
Today he rates only 11th in the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club’s registration list. Top- 
notcher is the cocker spaniel. He, the 
beagle (second) and Boston terrier (third) 
held the same places last year. The collie 
(fourth) and dachshund (fifth) came up a 
rung, while the Pekingese slumped from 
fourth to sixth. 

Pedigreed dogs are registered in any 
of a dozen well-known stud books. Larg- 
est and oldest (since 1878) is the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club’s. To get his name in 
such a bluebook, a dog must stem from 
three generations of registered stock. 

A thoroughbred can be bought for as 
little as $25, though that’s rare. Price de- 
pends on breed, strain, reputation, how 
and where he’s raised (Midwest and East 
are most expensive). Most people who 
want pets buy them near home. But those 
who buy dogs for shows may go far afield, 
pay as high as $10,000—sometimes even 
before the puppy is whelped. 


"5.Bark" Picture. Of the 111 recog- 


nized breeds, there is no “best,” most spe- 
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cialists agree. Choice should depend on 
the individual dog and what he’s wanted 
for. After that, whether he’s a joy or 
nuisance is a matter of training. Demand 
for advice on proper training shows up in 
book stores, most of which stock six or 
seven such titles. One of several new 
books, Training You to Train Your Dog 
by Blanche Saunders, is being made into 
four movies for home screening. 

So much to-do over an animal seems 
silly to some people. But veterinarians, 
dog show promoters, commercial breeders, 
beauty parlor operators, harness, food and 
medicine manufacturers think of the fuss 
in terms of a $200 million industry. 

Dogs themselves apparently thrive on 
some of the attention. According to the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, scientific 
tests have shown that straight red muscle 
meat is far from being a complete food, 
and that prepared dog foods give better- 
balanced diets. This convenient once-a- 
day meal has proved so popular, say offi- 
cials, that war-absent canned foods prob- 
ably won’t regain former popularity. 

Man's Best Friend. Fido isn’t getting 
all of the prepared food he could eat— 
only four-fifths of last year’s. But he isn’t 
growling about a little sacrificé to famine 
relief. He is—as the slogan of his week 
says—“Faithfully Yours.” 





RED RIBBON. The beagle, hunting or house- 
dog, has a beautiful baritone bark. 


Hope for Hapless 


Single women’s hopes rose up, plum- 
meted down. There were statistical guesses 
all around. Anywhere from two to five 
million of them would never marry, esti- 
mators warned. 

Then along came Dr, Hope Eldridge, 
Census Bureau population analyst, and up- 
set the rumor cart. “There still are more 
than enough men to go around,” she 
claimed. 

With war losses accounted for, said 
Dr. Eldridge, there are now about 14 mil- 
lion each of single men and women be- 
tween 20 and 30—ages most people marry. 

Last year’s total census figures show 
more females than males (100 to 99.7), 
she admitted. But these include married, 
divorced and widowed as well as unmar- 
ried women. Not until single women reach 
the 75-79 age bracket do they outnumber 
the eligible males. And that’s only because 
men marry more times and women live 
longer, the expert explained. 


Mary's Mail 


“T have a problem. . . .” That’s the 


standard beginning for some 50 letters 
that come every day to a small 11th floor 
in Washington’s 


room famed National 





WHITE RIBBON. The non-sporting Boston 
terrier is full of life, slightly noisy. 





Percy T. Jones 
NEXT IN LINE. Everyone knows the collie (left) for his loyalty; the odorless dachshund needs 
no bathing or brushing; the Pekingese (right), dinky but dignified, dislikes lap-handling. 
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MARY HAWORTH. She writes sharp advice. 


Press Building. There, in a screened-off 
nook, an attractive, fortyish blonde studies 
each “problem.” 

Inking her typewriter in reprimand or 
praise, she carefully composes a reply. A 
few days later, it turns up in her column 
—‘“Mary Haworth’s Mail.” 

After two years of syndication in 92 
U.S. newspapers, plus more than 10 years’ 
exclusive advice service for The Washing- 
ton Post, Columnist Haworth (rhymes 
with Mayworth) pulls no punches, 

Acid Advice. Recently, she told off 
a 40-year-old English. spinster who had 
pursued a married Army officer to Amer- 
ica: “Your wild goose chase verges on 
lunacy... . The fact that you’ve never 
been married and come from an isle where 
men are scarce probably constitutes the 
crux of your delirious performance. .. . 
Go back to your homeland at once.” 

When Elizabeth Young (her real 
name) married a Washingtonian in 1930, 
she had -no ambition to be a problem- 
solver. But when their marriage flopped 
in 1933 (Miss Haworth thinks divorce is 
“a major operation to be used only as a 
desperate measure”) she went to work to 
support two daughters. 

Pep-Pill. An earlier stint at journal- 
ism in home-state Ohio helped her land 
the job of assistant woman’s page editor 
at the Post. To pep up the page she soon 
set out on an advice column that would 
answer serious questions squarely. 

At first, legitimate mail had to be 
padded with dummy letters. Now mail 
baskets overflow on both Miss Haworth’s 
desk and that of her new secretary. Faith- 
ful followers, many of them men, (“It 
took a war to teach them about psychiatry 
and mental therapy”) think her counsel 
should be multiplied around the world. 
One even suggested a radio hour. 

A Studied Method. This forthright 
fixer claims she’s successful because she 
projects herself into a situation, then 
stands off and views it objectively. With 
help from psychiatrists, doctors, clergy- 
men, welfare workers, whom she consults 
daily, she’ll tackle any knot in a reader’s 
life. 

It’s like the old saying goes, says Miss 
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Haworth, who owns up to a substantial 
income, ‘“‘We all profit by the mistakes of 
others.” 


Scissor Points 


Supplies of new scissors and shears, 
like many household items, have spurted 
with the return of war-short metals. 
Stocks are now only 10% under standard 
but demand is so great shoppers may have 
to hunt for them, according to dealers who 
have sharpened up shopping tips. 

If you’re looking for a fabric-cutter, 
they say, you want shears. Shears, ordi- 
narily six to-13 in. long, have one blade 
broader and one handle (fitted for left or 
right hand) bigger than the other. Scis- 
sors, usually smaller, have both handles 
alike and sharp points—for snipping and 
trimming. 

Kitchen Clippers. Though better- 
quality steel is going into both scissors 
and shears, that’s no license for tough 
treatment. Keep utility shears to cut pa- 
per, flowers, wet cloth or string so good 
ones can get proper care. 

Hang up the good ones or keep 
wrapped in waxed paper, in a box. Sharp- 
ening is best left to an expert. But you 
can give shears a necessary “grease job” 
every six months. Put a drop of light oil 
on both sides of the screw, working blades 
back and forth. And for smoothest cut- 
ting, always keep well dusted. 


Genius in the Family 


Sandy-haired Jimmie Hayes, age 3, 
strolled into a Washington, D.C., news- 
paper office with his mother, Mrs. Joseph 
Hayes. He squirmed in his chair as he 
recited capitals of states and nations for 
the reporter. Then he spelled Constanti- 
nople and put a 122-piece jig-saw puzzle 
map together in 10 seconds flat. 

When Jimmie was six months old, his 
mother said, he assembled a 15-piece puz- 
zle and at 19 months recited over 100 nur- 
sery rhymes. His vocabulary includes 


* words like “enormous” and “fragile.” He 


plays baseball with every kid in the block. 

People who read about Jimme won- 
dered: “Is he a genius? How would par- 
ents know if they had a genius on their 
hands?” Jimmie’s parents haven’t con- 
sulted a child psychologist. But Sybil 
Stone, psychologist for the Children’s Bu- 
reau, says that’s the way to find out. 

Quiz. If a youngster does things 
above normal for his age and he’s too 
young to take written tests, experts ask 
him questions, talk to his parents, and 
examine his background. 

About 2% of the nation’s school chil- 
dren have an I.Q. (intelligence quotient) 
of 130 (superior) or above. On most 
tests, a score of 140 or better indicates 
genius. But even if a child scores genius, 
most analysts agree it doesn’t mean he’ll 
be great. 

Sometimes a child with one talent 
makes a greater name than one with many. 
Haydn, Bach, Washington, John Adams 
and Lincoln probably would have scored 
between 120 and 130. Robert Fulton, An- 
drew Jackson and Martin Luther possibly 


rated between 110 and 120 (high normal). 

Braintrust. The English philosopher, 
John Stuart Mill, probably had an I1.Q, of 
over 200, world’s highest. Psychologists 
have estimated his score on facts known 
about him: He studied Greek at 3, Plato 
at 7, began Latin at 8. He had no friends 
until 14, but by then could sing, dance, 
fence, ride and swim. 

A superior child’s parents must be 
especially careful not to spoil him or 
“push” him too hard. Mill’s father, for 
instance, forced him to learn. Some can 
take it (though Mill nearly had a nervous 
breakdown), others can’t. 

What to Do. Psychologists may ad- 
vise special schooling for a genius. Most 
agree, however, it’s best to let the child 
grow up as normally as possible, 

That’s what Jimmie Hayes’ mother 
and Navy lieutenant father plan to do. 
“He plays from morning till night, but 
when he ‘wants to learn something now’ I 
teach him something,” says Mrs. Hayes. 


New for the House 


Sputterless. A polished aluminum 
frying pan, made of concentric rings that 
allow grease to drain off automatically, is 
claimed to reduce splashing 70%. 

Light Glamor. Flashlights for la- 
dies make their debut in colored plastic. 
Beauty is matched by useful features: 
Unbreakable lens, extra-bright battery. 

Poison Polish. “DED-Lee” (to in- 
sects) is a new combination furniture pol- 
ish-insecticide. ° 

Flipper. Press a trigger on a new 
aluminum pancake turner, flapjacks flop 
over on their own. 

Stripper. Old wallpaper peels off in 
a jiffy, manufacturers claim, with a remov- 
er that’s odorless, harmless to woodwork, 
clothing or hands, 

Modern Papoose. Babies go travel- 
ing or relax at home in a 3-lb. “Infanseat.” 
Fitted with moisture-proof pad, it gives 
correct support for infants as young as 
one month, can be securely fastened in 
any position or place. 





INFANSEAT. Dad's handier if baby's in it. 
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Acme 


“NOT READY.” Buddhist Sister Dhammadinna 
was disappointed by America. 


Buddhism—U. S. A. 


In many an American home a super- 
paunched little image with a wise smile 
stares from the knick-knack shelf. To 
millions the little figure is just “‘cute... 
something to burn incense in... a good- 
luck charm.” 

If any of the knick-knack owners 
want to know how wrong they are in those 
descriptions they need only ask any of 
15,000 other, Americans to whom Buddha, 
represented by the images, is the most 
important man who ever lived. 

Giant Flock. In Asia they could 
probably find upwards of 200 million other 
persons who would answer the same way. 
For Buddha, throughout the world, ranks 
alongside Christ and Mohammed for influ- 
ence on the faith of mankind. Many a 
Christian scholar admits Buddha’s influ- 
ence has existed as long and as deep as any 
other in religion. 

Buddha himself was a man. But 
around his life cling the veils of fact mixed 
with fancy that obscure the true history 
of almost all the world’s religious founders 
and prophets. (The word Buddha simply 
means “Enlightened One,” and is properly 
used after the name of the faith’s founder 
Gotama. ) 

Most existing manuscripts dealing 
with the life of Gotama Buddha were writ- 
ten at least 200 years after his death, gen- 
erally describe the time of his life as being 
in the fifth century B.c. Accepted, how- 
ever, is the fact that he was the son of a 
warrior and was born near Benares in 
North India. 

Until he reached his late 20’s the man 
who was to affect the beliefs of half the 
world’s population lived an ordinary life— 
married, father of one child, following 
“orthodox” Hindu beliefs. 

Shock. What changed his life, caused 
him to renounce home and family to seek 
a new way of life, is traditionally de- 
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scribed as “his first true sight of sickness, 
age, and death” among his people. 

His search was a series of wander- 
ings through the countryside, conversa- 
tions with the wisest men of the day. 
Finally, beneath a “Bo” tree (familiar fare 
for poets seeking a term for a sacred tree) 
he was inspired. In his mind he unfolded 
the principles of Buddhism. 

Seeds. As he spread his doctrines 
he asked his followers (only 1,200 in his 
lifetime) to accept no theory of creation 
or history. He neither denied nor admitted 
a Supreme Being, believing that each 
thinking man would have his own ideas. 

What he did ask them to accept: 
That man through his own tffort can 
escape the invariable sorrow of life by 
ridding himself totally of ignorance, desire 
and hatred. 

To Buddhists that state is Nirvana, 
“a form of life so high that our language 
cannot express it or our minds picture it.” 
But one thing certain in the teachings of 
Buddha: Man’s path to Nirvana (either 
during his life or after his death) is his 
own affair. “He can look no farther than 
himself for blame of his sins, or aid in 
overcoming them . . . nor can any man 
forgive him his sins.” 

When Buddha died, those words lived. 
Through the centuries his teachings found 
their way throughout the East, sometimes 
carried by the sword of conquerors, some- 
times by beggars, but wherever they 
struck, they stuck. 

New Shores. In America his word 
found carriers during the latter part of 
the 19th century. Japanese immigration 
planted Buddhism along the West coast. 

Unlike many of the faiths that eager- 
ly viewed the New World as a land chock- 
full of potential converts, Buddhism pre- 
ferred to tend strictly to its own, let those 
who would, convert themselves. 

Occasionally, however, a Buddhist 
from abroad would seek to obtain con- 
verts here. Oné who did was Sister Dham- 
madinna (like most ancient faiths exist- 





Religious News Service 


AT HOME. In Buddha's Oriental strongholds 


roadside shrines invite meditation. 


ing today, Buddhism maintains convents). 

For eight years, swathed in the yellow 
robes of her order, her head shaved as a 
sign of disregard for the standards of van- 
ity, she visited Americans interested in 
her church. Last month, however, she was 
on her way back to Ceylon, “disappointed” 
because “‘so few were ready” for Buddha’s 
teaching. 

Volunteers. But American Bud- 
dhism’s system of simply waiting for con- 
verts has paid off far better. In the states 
(Ariz., Wash., Ore., Texas, Calif., N.Y.., 
Ill., Utah) where organized Buddhist soci- 
eties exist, several hundred Caucasians 
are numbered among the congregations. 
Although officially only 15,000 persons are 
registered as Buddhists here, many thou- 
sands more follow the teachings of Buddha 
without ever entering a temple—Gotama 
Buddha’s teachings sagely provide that if 
such adherence is preferred it is best. 

For those listed among the congrega- 





International 


TRANSPLANTED. Far from Asia, Buddhists like this priest and acolytes in Los Angeles wear the 
ancient finery of their faith only on festive occasions. 
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tions of the 35 temples (21 urban, 14 
rural) in America, however, there are reg- 
ular Sunday services, regular “priests,” 
and Sunday schools. 

Typical temple and congregation is 
located in New York City. Each Sunday 
at 8 p.m. about 70 people, mostly Chinese 
and Japanese with eight Caucasians, file 
into a brownstone front house on West 
94th st., several miles from Chinatown. 

On the first floor they pass a small 
library and recreation room. With all par- 
titions removed, the second floor is lined 
with wooden chairs before a carved altar. 
The priest, whom the congregation refer 
to as “Reverend,” welcomes them in a 
plain black kimono-like robe. 

For 10 minutes the congregation fold 
their hands and bow their heads in medi- 
tation. After that they sing hymns trans- 
lated from ancient scrolls into English. 
“The Reverend” delivers a sermon similar 
to those of any other American church, 
one of the congregation rises to read from 
one of the many books containing Bud- 
dha’s teachings. 

A plate is passed for the priest’s mea- 
ger salary and upkeep of the temple. (To- 
tal annual salary for all Buddhist priests 
in the country before the war amounted to 
less than $30,000.) The entire service, 
except for occasional special readings, is 
in English. 

Only touches that would seem famil- 
iar to sightseers who have visited “exhibi- 
tion” temples in San Francisco or New 
York, or to moviegoers, are the images of 
Buddha along the wall—wreathed in smoke 
from glowing incense. 

“The Meek ..."" Perhaps most un- 
familiar in an age of quarrelsome doubt 
would be the quiet, gentle dignity and 
peace of Buddhism U.S.A. 


Tax-Paying Church 


Autumn’s first Sunday would be “tax- 
raising day” for the one-room Union 
church at Berlin, Mass.—one of the coun- 
try’s few taxable houses of worship. 

Main reason for the taxation (less 
than $100) is a statute that requires a 
formal church organization before exemp- 
tion can be granted. 

Special Need. Union church pur- 
posely forgoes such an organization to ful- 
fill its mission—providing a conveniently 
located church for about 20 elderly people 
in the neighborhood who are no longer 
able to travel very far to churches of their 
own denomination. 

Volunteer pastor of the church is 
Baptist Rev. Louis West. About a decade 
ago he realized the need for such a church, 
was given permission to use an abandoned 
railway waiting room for the purpose. (By 
keeping the church in his own name he can 
“serve the people better” but also adds 
another reason for the taxation.) 

To provide as much inter-denomina- 
tionalism as possible for his tiny part-time 
flock he invites ministers of various faiths 
to preach at Union church. 

Offerings, each Sunday, are set aside 
for definite purposes (repairing the stove 
one week, mending a leak in the roof next 
time and, once a year, taxes). 
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People and Places 


Kansas City: Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Dailey were separated for six 
weeks, but every morning Dailey 
showed up at home for his coffee. Also 
Mrs. Dailey once a week did his laun- 
dry. When the divorce was granted 
they decided it was a “mistake” and 
remarried. 

Council Bluffs, lowa: A first grade 
teacher had trouble on her hands when 
the Over twins started to school. They 
look alike and dress alike. Their names: 
Oliver Oscar Over and Oscar Oliver 
Over. 

Mansfield, Ohio: The new air- 
port was puzzled when an approaching 
cargo plane radioed it was coming in 
for “fuel and hay.” The plane was 
carrying race horses. 

Denver, Col.: History moved back 
a few generations when the police court 
blotter recorded that Jesse James had 
been fined for carrying concealed wea- 
pons. 

Chicago: Former Vice President 
Charles G. Dawes (below) spent his 
81st birthday at work in his office at 
Chicago’s City National Bank. 





International 


Bertha's Birthday 


International 


Still Working 


Raleigh, N.C.: Mrs. Leroy Frank- 
lin (above), 85, gave a birthday party 
for her goose, “Bertha,” which she says 
is 58, was born on the same day as one 
of her sons. 

Detroit: A clean, white jeep rolls 
along Detroit streets daily with this 
sign: “Follow me! I have a good job 
for you.” The rest of the message (in 
smaller letters) says: “U.S. Army Re- 
cruiting Service.” 

Hollywood: Movie Actress Vir- 
ginia Bruce (below) bid her “three-day 
pass” husband, Pvt. Ali Apar, a tearful 
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Honeymoon Cut Short 





International 


Muzzled—Now 


good-bye when he obeyed U.S. Army 
orders to cut short their honeymoon. 

New Orleans: Mississippi’s stormy 
Sen. Bilbo (above) wasn’t so stormy 
after an operation which doctors said 
was necessitated by “inflammation of 
the mouth.” 

Miami: Police didn’t believe it 
when a woman reported her automobile 
had. crashed into a submarine. Investi- 
gators found that her car had jumped a 
retaining wall and hit a World War I 
sub moored in the Miami river. 

Lisbon Falls, Me.: For seven years 
Mrs. Fred Foote tenderly nurtured a 
night-blooming cereus, waiting for it to 
bloom. The other night it opened and 
the blossom measured more than nine 
inches. Mrs, Foote was away on vaca- 
tion. 

Minneapolis: The Government 
offered 270,000 ft. of red tape (cello- 
phane) for sale. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Sympathetic 
police suspect it was a big family man 
who drove off with a diaper service 
truck, later abandoned it after helping 
himself to five dozen of the three-cor- 
nered pants. 

Detroit: When a drug store raised 
the price of ice cream cones one cent, 
30 youngsters began picketing the 
place. Two days later the shopkeeper 
dropped the price back to a nickel. 

Tempe, Ariz.: After weeks of try- 
ing to get delivery on 1,000 mattresses 
purchased from the War Assets Admin- 
istration, Arizona State College sud- 
denly began getting mattresses—10,000 
of them. College officials decided there 
must have been a slight clerical error. 

Philadelphia: Tracers of folklore 
discovered a fountain of ancient spiri- 
tuals, the words and music long gen- 
erally forgotten, in Mrs. Amelie Morris, 
94, former Negro glave who is singing 
them for recordings. 

Vinita, Okla.: Charley Pease, 39, 
brought home his 77-year-old bride af- 
ter a quiet elopement to St. Joseph, Mo. 

Covington, Ky.: Elmer C. Drah- 
mann, candidate for city commission, 
announced that he had been endorsed 
by the local Liars’ Club. 
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Education 





Anton Studios 


CURBS. Dr. Norman J. Nelson wants a few. 
(SEE: Back to Fundamentals) 


Back to Fundamentals 


To the supervision of high schools in 
the nation’s capital came last week hand- 
some, aggressive Norman J. Nelson. 

Twenty minutes, exactly, after he was 
appointed associate superintendent of 
schools, 38-year-old Nelson let loose a 
blast heard around the high school world. 
Said he: 

“Students have too much freedom in 
selecting courses. Many jump from one 
study to another. Result: They never 
get anywhere, learn little.” 

Then Nelson got down to brass tacks, 
specific remedies: 

“We in this city [Washington] only 
require a year of science, a year of history, 
a year of mathematics. But that is not 
enough. Every student ought to have 
enough math to understand the income tax 
laws, enough history to know how to vote 





Free Wheeling 


In the nation’s capital, only half 
the courses offered are required. The 
rest are elective. That is, the student 
can choose among them as he wishes. 

In the latter category one student 
graduated last June, having completed 
—in addition to the required units— 
one year each of the following: Me- 
chanical drawing, sociology, woodshop, 
aviation, art appreciation, Morse code 
and band music. 





intelligently. The remedy is simple: Cut 
use of the elective system to 25% of all 
subjects taken in the four high school 
years.” 

How? Nelson proposed: Discussion 
with high school principals. Then take it 
up with the Board of Education. Latter 
is the boss, 

“You can get action. It is time to get 
back to fundamentals.” 
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Round-Up. In Richmond, Va., Dr. 
William H. Deierhoi, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, was quick to back 
Nelson. 

“Dr. Nelson’s idea is sound. We here 
in Richmond are going to do something 
about it. There are two ways. We will 
adopt both of them: 

“(1) Expand our staff of guidance 
counselors. [All large cities have counsel- 
ors who advise students on choice of sub- 
jects, units needed, etc.] 

“(2) Enlarge staff of 
teachers.” 

In Columbus, Pride. Acclaim from 
the capital of Ohio, as from the capital of 
Virginia, came quickly. But Superintend- 
ent Roudebush could not refrain from 
adding an “I told you so.” 

“Ves, but we are already doing it. In 
fact, rr of our 16 units are now required. 
Students cannot pick and choose in Co- 
lumbus and learn nothing. Dr. Nelson is 
right. The system works.” 

In Alabama, Doubt. Birmingham, 
regarded by some as a happy hunting 
ground for enthusiasts of the elective sys- 
tem, was doubtful. 

“There are two extremes. We must 
avoid both of them,” said Superintendent 
Frazer Banks. 


G.l.s & Ph. D.s 


G.I. students, acquiring higher edu- 
cation at Government expense, are bring- 
ing new business—and new delight—to 
teacher college faculties. 

New Business. Teachers colleges, 
which last May were 25 to 50% empty, 
are filling up. Reason: Thousands of ex- 


home-room 
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G.I.s, unable to get into jam-packed col- 
leges and universities, are accepting a year 
or two at the first teachers college they 
can find. 

Later they hope to change back—in 
their second or even third year. 

Transfer will be difficult, but possi- 
ble. In Minnesota a novel remedy pops 
up: Joint registration of all students, plus 
a dove-tailing of curriculum requirements 
may make transfers smooth and practical. 

But as for G.I. enrollees in teachers 
colleges studying to be teachers, their an- 
swer is short and blunt: “No, brother, No. 
Not at the salaries they get.” 

New Delight. G.I. desire to prepare 
for well-paid business and professional ca- 
reers overjoys the faculties of education 
in the great universities. 

Long have these faculties whetted 
their knives against traditional liberal arts 
college courses, preferred more technical 
and vocational training. 

Now their goal is in sight. Most col- 
leges are catering to G.I. wants by expand- 
ing their technical courses and trimming 
the non-technical. 

Examples at random: University of 
California is doubling its vocational 
courses; Syracuse is doing the same in 
radio and aeronautics; American Univer- 
sity is adding radio and television; Illinois, 
radar. 

More and more higher education 
institutions, likewise, are yielding to the 
temptation of “fringe courses.” Thus Ken- 
tucky is offering a special orientation class 
for foreign brides of G.I.s. California 
offers a course in household marketing. 

Tomorrow? Name your own subject. 
Somebody will be teaching it. 


TEACHERS. Bolivia's Daza, Poland's Wojcicki, China's Tao-Chih, England's Morley. 


A World Crusade Begins in Endicott, N. Y. 


PEAKING of peace, teachers from 
all the nations least likely to dis- 
turb it, closed last week a 14-day ses- 
sion at Endicott, N.Y. (pop. 17,702). 
(Absent were delegates from Rus- 

sia, Spain, Argentina.) 

The conference, nevertheless, was 
important. Chief reasons: (1) it repre- 
sented the first successful effort to form 
a world organization of teachers; (2) 
it embodied as its main object a pro- 
gram for international understanding 
and peace, 

True, bulk of the conference’s 
recommendations were abstract, vision- 
ary, could not meet a realistic test of 
“So what?” But delegates left hopeful, 
full of enthusiasm for promoting world 


peace by spreading ideas of human 
equality, equal opportunity and resist- 
ance to oppression. 

Most confusing recommendation 
related to teaching of history. Major- 
ity agreed, few dissented, on proposal 
for more stress on “development of 
civilization,” less on wars, petty politi- 
cal struggles. 

Not so clear, however, was how 
the recommendation would be carried 
out. Some social study courses already 
skip over America’s political develop- 
ment, substitute current events. 

Postscript: Conference went all 
out for inclusion of more foreign lan- 
guage courses in all educational sys- 
tems. 
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ARBITER DENNY. He spins black and white 
sides to get gray—solid judgment. 


Open-Air 


Public-affairs forum programs don’t 
claim as many listeners as Bob Hope. But 
they can boast about their staying power, 
rambunctious interest and heavy mail. 

The baby of the four weekly head- 
liners, Meet the Press (Mutual’s Friday 
night radio press conference), hasn’t had 
a dull moment in its first year. On its 
second program, adroit newsmen wheedled 
a scoop out of Henry Wallace on the Ad- 
ministration’s still-unannounced wage pol- 
icy. They may pull off-the-record dope 
out of him again if he returns from Russia 
in time for a Sept. 27 broadcast. 

Fireworks. No controversy is barred 
as Jong as the party is kept clean. The 
network, as a result, is still echoing from 
explosions that followed an interview of 
Sen. Bilbo in which he owned up to mem- 
bership in the Ku Klux Klan. Listener 
letters poured in—95% of them, accord- 
ing to studio executives, hurrahing the 
“expose of Bilbo.” The National Negro 
Congress and the CIO, who picketed 
Washington and New York studios, de- 
manded time to answer The Man—and 
got it, 


Three other venerable forums have 
more than a comfortable 10 years behind 
them: American Forum of the Air, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table, and 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 

First. American Forum began 18 
years ago as Law for Laymen over a New 
York station. When founder Theodore 
Granik took one program to Washington 
so Mrs. Ella Boole, WCTU president, 
could answer Rep. Emanuel Celler (D.- 
N.Y.) on prohibition, the forum idea was 
hatched. It took national wing with Mu- 
tual in 1935. 

A tense moment on this Tuesday 
night program was,.the time Hugh John- 
son, NRA chief, socked an opponent with 
a fist instead of words. Granik separated 
them, calmly went on. 

Chicago “Round Table, oldest from 
point of nation-wide broadcast (NBC since 
1933), took its name from a dining table 
in the University’s Faculty Club. The pro- 
gram is as important to many families on 
Sundays as the funnies. 

Here's How. George V. Denny Jr. 
got the idea for Town Meeting while an 
adult educator at New York City’s Town 
Hall and living next to a man who refused 
to tune in Fireside Chats. Denny thought 
he could make anybody want to hear all 
sides of a question if he combined show- 
manship with the New England town 
meeting. 

So six experimental meetings were 
set—and it’s been Thursday nights ever 
since. Because the audience is given a 
question period on the air, moderator 
Denny’s job is tough. Though he has had 
to order out an occasional upstart, audi- 
ence participation has paid off in sparked 
interest. Typical was the time Wendell 
Willkie rose from the floor to challenge 
Norman Thomas on lend-lease. 

Because most forums are sponsorless, 
networks generally foot the bill. ABC 
would welcome a sponsor for Town Meet- 
ing. But, say directors, he’s got to stick 
to the rule against influencing the program. 

Trickiest problem for forum pro- 
grams, isn’t monetary, however. It’s get- 
ting the right speaker for the right time 
and place—the pivot point between deadly 
dullness and spirited debate. 















“A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure”. Only the 
finest imported Mediterro- 
nean briar is used in these 
handsome, sweet-smoking, 
easy-drawing pipes — set 
off and reinforced by a 
band of sterling silver— 
fitted with hard rubber 
bit; just what you'd 
expect from LHS. 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 
$— IMPORTED BRIAR 
model #91. Dozens of 


handsome models, 
plain ofantique finish. 


(From on old 
print— Bettman 
Archives) 


Also, STERNCREST 14K ot $7.50 
Specially selected brior, 14K gold 
bond. Other LHS Pipes: Sterncrest 
Ultra-fine $10; Certified Purex $3.50 


Purex Superfine (domestic brior) $1.50 







The famous ZEUS Filter 
Cigarette Holder is back in 
ALUMINUM. with handy ejector, 





Send for your copy of 
“Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 


1 & a STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y, 





Press Association 


PRESSED. Sen. Bilbo (right) sat with Producer Martha Roundtree and Emcee in the Studio. 
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You, too, can benefit by using Sanr- 
Fusu in cleaning toilet bowls—just 
as city people do! Sani-FLusH will 
not harm septic tank action. It’s the 
disinfecting toilet bowl cleaner that 
removes germ-laden stains and film 
chemically—the cleaner that saves 
messy work. Write for scientific re- 
port that proves its safety. Remem- 
ber—a clean toilet bowl has no odor. 

Good in hard or soft water—sold 
everywhere—two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Pro- 
ducts Co., Dept. 117, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 


POPULAR? ‘== 
SURE! SHE KNOWS THIS 
SIMPLE SECRET 


Always her sweet self . . . never cranky orf 


blue . . . even on ose Difficult Days, Mary’s 


larity secret wonderfully simple. 
a relieve those I oe = symptomatic 

nerves, periodic cramps and head- 
Her * she says—‘with these effective im- 
proved Chi-Ches-Ters Pills!” 50¢, or larger 
economy boxes at your druggist. Get them 
today, and take only as directed. 

The improved CHI-CHES-TERS PILLS 
For relief from “periodic functional 
distress”’ 

FREE—New illustrated booklet of intimate 
facts every woman should know. Mailed in 

wrapper. Write today! Chichester 
hemical Company Dept. U9, Philadelphia 
6, Pennsylvania. 


etre RAN 


CRACK FILLER or; 





a 08 WRITE FOR CIRCULAR @ 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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Testaments in Technicolor 


Two-reelers produced by the newly- 
formed film company, The Living Word, 
Inc., are sure of a vast audience. 

These technicolor shorts will drama- 
tize Bible stories for some 72 million 
churchgoers who will want to see Old and 
New Testament characters come to life. 

First films in the proposed six-a-year 
series are to be released in 1947 by, Para- 
mount for non-profit theatrical showing. 
Later, the same films in 16 mm. will be 
rented to churches and scheols. 

High Standards. So that all faiths 
will approve, the company has set up a 
supervisory board composed of churchmen 
of various beliefs. Heading the technical 
staff is an experienced Hollywood pro- 
ducer—M. P. Fineman (Mata Hari and 
Journey for Margaret). Professional, but 
“unknown,” actors will be used. 

There’s ready proof that movies 
based on Biblical incidents have dramatic 
appeal. Hollywood productions like The 
Ten Commandments and The King of 
Kings have been showing for more than 
two decades. 


By Popular Demand 


According to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
press agents, new-generation moviegoers 
clamor for re-issues of some of the studio’s 
past great attractions. A more probable 
reason for re-releases can be traced to last 
year’s small crop of pictures. 

Anyway, “Masterpiece Reprints” are 
good news. The first two in the series are 
Hollywood at its best. 

Captains Courageous. In Kip- 
ling’s story about the poor little rich boy 
who learned the meaning of life froma 
humble fisherman, Spencer Tracy, gave 
the “best performance” of 1937. People 


still remember him as Manuel who “felt 
good inside.” 


Freddie Bartholomew, then a clear- 
eyed, 11-year-old Lord Fauntleroy, is now 
full-grown—married and  moustached. 
Mickey Rooney, in only a bit part, hadn’t 
got to his Andy Hardy mugging techniques. 
Lionel Barrymore, captain of the good ship 
“We're Here,” was a roaring deck-striding 
salt; his health hadn’t confined him to Dr. 
Gillespie’s wheelchair. 

The picture is classical screen enter- 
tainment. 

Rage in Heaven. Not a family film, 
but surely for adults who appreciate fine 
acting, is this tense story of a paranoiac 
who attempts to destroy the people he 
loves. Robert Montgomery, Ingrid Berg- 
man and George Sanders can look back 
proudly on their 1941 adaptation of James 
Hilton’s novel. 

Since then Bergman has copped the 
1944 Oscar for her success in Gaslight. 
Sanders has become a Hollywood “de- 
pendable.” Montgomery has been away 
four years in the Navy, but his knack for 
psychological roles is still unbeaten. 





A STAR IN HEAVEN. Bergman still shines. 


This 5-year-oldie has nothing to learn 
from the recent flood of thrillers. 


Holiday in Mexico 


With Jose Iturbi, Xavier Cugat, 
Ilona Massey and teen-ager Jane Powell 
running scales from jive to Chopin, it 
doesn’t matter that the script of Holiday 
in Mexico (MGM) collapses on its Tech- 
nicolor legs. In fact, this musicomedy 
makes no pretense at anything but eye- 
and-ear entertainment. 

An animated cartoon introduction 
sets the stage in the Mexico City home of 
U.S. Ambassador Walter Pidgeon. There’s 
a slight comedy of errors when he resumes 
a broken romance with Ilona Massey and 
his sub-deb daughter, Jane Powell, falls 
for Pianist Iturbi. Jane, of course, is 
diplomatically restored to the adolescent 
arms of Roddy McDowell. 

Music Makers. Iturbi, the poor 
man’s Paderewski, plays classics and jive 
—this time two-piano boogie-woogie with 
sister Ampare. Though fellow musicians 
criticize his Hollywood monkeyshines, 
Iturbi is one of only two highbrow musi- 
cians (Lauritz Melchior, the other) with a 
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IN OLD MEXICO. Cugat and Massey serenade. 


knack for playing themselves on the 
screen. 

Cugat and his orchestra strain man- 
fully to supply a true Latin setting. Miss 
Massey handles two ballads And Dreams 
Remain and Someone to Love. 

Shooting Star. But soprano Jane 
Powell is the film’s surprise. She acts well 
and trills delightfully such numbers as 
Italian Street Song and Ave Maria. Guid- 
ed by Joe Pasternak, who led Deanna 
Durbin up the ladder, this youngster is 
well on her way to stardom, 


Capsules 


The Time of Their Lives (Universal) 
is old-time Abbott and Costello slapstick. 
This time Lou haunts his partner as the 
roly-poly ghost of a tinker (mistakenly 
shot as a traitor during the American 
Revolution), who turns up.in 1946 hunt- 
ing a letter from G. Washington to prove 
his innocence. Marjorie Reynolds, a 
glamorous wraith, floats along on a similar 
mission. Trick camera work facilitates 
their invisible-man stunts which seem to 
mystify Abbott, Gale Sondergaard, Binnie 
Barnes. 

Rendezvous with Annie (Republic) 
is a clean yarn about a hush-hush theme. 
Scared-rabbit Eddie Albert comes home 
from two and a half years in the Army to 
find a brand new son, If Albert can prove 
he’s the father, he gets a quarter million 
inheritance. Because he and wife (Faye 
Marlowe) feared court-martial, they have 
all but blotted out proof of his AWOL 
visit on their second wedding anniversary. 
Gail Patrick as a torch singer and 82-year- 
old C. Aubrey Smith give able help. 

The Black Angel (Universal) was 
translated from Cornell Woolrich’s mys- 
tery to give Dan Duryea a build-up for 
romantic parts. But as a murdering dip- 
somaniac he hasn’t a chance. He’s not 
romantic enough to live down his usual 
snarl-lipped roles. The “angel” in the 
title probably stems from the climax when 
Duryea confesses to a murder charge to 
save the husband of the girl he loves. 
Telling all doesn’t save him from competi- 
tion with veterans Peter Lorre, Broderick 
Crawford and Wallace Ford. 
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New Help for Linoleums - 
a Wax that’s “Plasticized”! 





Easy as mopping! Just pour our a little 
O-Cedar Self Polishing Wax on your lino- 
leum and spread with a soft cloth or ap- 
plier, using an easy stroke. No, don't rub! 


O-Cedar Self Polishing Wax is “‘plasti- 
cized”’ to dry with a /ovelier gleam if you 
don't use pressure. O-Cedar dries faster, 
too—in a record 17 minutes! 





Quick cleaning! Just wipe up spills and 
splashes with a paper towel. Get ‘em 
quick—and there’s no harm done to that 


gleaming “‘plasticized”’ finish. You can 
skip heavy scrubbing with O-Cedar Self 
Polishing Wax on your floors. 





—"‘the greatest help in housekeeping.” 


-(édar SELF POLISHING WAX 


WHEN YOU WANT A PASTE WAX—say O-Cedar, too. 
Its “balanced formula” makes O-Cedar Paste Wax soft 
enough for easy application, bard enough for longer 
wear. O-Cedar Corp’n, Chicago, Ill.; Toronto, Can. 


O-CEDAR “THE GREATEST HELP 


Lasts longer! Weeks after you've given your floor a quick- 
and-easy O-Cedar waxing, its “‘plasticized’’ finish is still 
gleaming, still saving you work. Remember, it’s O-Cedar 









IN HOUSEKEEPING” 








WRITERS! 


WE TEACH 


YOU HOW 


to write short stories 
that SELL! 


Frederick Palmer 
Director 


e Storyrcafters Guild 
In your spare time... anne 


learn how to-write for biggest magazine mar- 
ket of all time. Over 2000 editors searching 
for new writers, new material. Highest prices 
now being paid! 


LET FREDERICK PALMER TEACH YOU.., 
how to write short-stories that sell; create 
ideas, characters, plots; what to write; how 
and where to sell it; how to EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN! 


NEW 1946 STREAMLINED COURSE... 
ready NOW by Storycrafters Guild under 
personal direction of Frederick Palmer who 
has trained thousands of writers since 1917. 
(Mr. Palmer is not connected with any other 
school or course.) 


TAKE THIS FIRST STEP TO SUCCESS... 
mail the coupon for FREE APTITUDE TEST and 
complete details of EARN-WHILE-YOU-LEARN 
home-study course. This may be the turning 
point of your career as a successful writer. 
Don’t delay— mail the coupon NOW! No 
obligation. 


STORYCRAFTERS GUILD, 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. 1E 
Hollywood 28, California 
Without obligation please send 





of short-story writing course. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY or R.F.D. ae 
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A new profitable profession in an une 
crowded field. Many earn up to $5,000— 
$15,000 per year. Others make good 
y in their spare time. Little money 
d to start. J ssiness where your 





as you earn. All 53 lessons 
ope erating manuals. Es asy terms. 
nt. Diploma. Write for details, 
No salesman will call, 
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No obligation. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 


48 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN FINER PHOTO FINISHING 
Genuine Moen-Tone Quality, approved by 
thousands offers you prompt, efficient, artistic 
workmanship. 
8 exposure roll film developed with 16 beautiful prints 
IED 50000 veecssscoctoetonnsée’ 25c 
Developing Panchromatic film........ 5c extra 
Let us help you take better pictures ... 
FREE mailers and Helpful Hints. 
MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
477 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Raise money-making Chin-Chin 
Giant Chinchillas, King of all rab- 
bits. Gorgeous fur. Big demand. 
Big profits. Small capital. Anideal 
business for anybody, anywhere. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM __R4A_ Sellersville, Pa- 


DO YOU WANT a permanent business profession of 
your own? Learn to make and fit arch supports. 
“arnings of men and women in this profession run as 
high as $50 to $100 weekly. Not medical or chiropody 
—easy terms for home training—no further capital 
needed, no goods to buy, no agency. Write for free 


booklet. 
STEPHENSON METHOD 
1925 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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Americana 


Little Fish Big Trouble 


The deadline last month came at 
noon. No salmon netting or spearing dur- 
ing the two-week spawning season. 

Indians, eyeing the salmon with long- 
ing, put away their nets. Some white men 
didn’t. Then there was a Wild West fight 
on the narrow scaffolding above Colum- 
bia’s swirling Celilo falls. 

Next day the braves themselves were 
back at the river. Their ancestors had 
fished the Columbia since time beyond 
memory. A treaty signed in 1855 allowed 
use of dipnets and spears. No W ashington- 
Oregon conservation commission, the In- 
dians vowed, could break that treaty and 
cut off their food for two weeks. 

Redfaced Palefaces. This put state 
officials in an embarrassing spot. In the 
past, Indians, allowed subsistence fishing 
during annual spawning periods, occasion- 
ally sold their catches. Commercial fisher- 
men demanded the ban include everyone. 

But the jails wouldn’t hold all the 
2,500 people on Yakima Reservation. ... 

As authorities were preparing to back 
down, Chieftains held a pow-wow in the 
Long House. They voted a three-point 
program: (1) to sell no fish, (2) to fish 
only for personal use, (3) to abandon fish- 
ing at night. 

Any brave caught “offsides” was to 
be banned from the Columbia’s Celilo falls 
fishing grounds for a year. 


Magic Number 


At 8 he began selling extra vegetables 
from the family garden. At 27 he spent 
his leisure bottling horseradish in his 
Pittsburgh, Pa., cellar. 


Before he died in 1919, H. J. Heinz 
had a whopping food business. He would 
be pleased that his grandson Jack, now 
president, spreads his “57 Varieties” at 


Wide World 


PAY DIRT. Placer mines like this paid off in 


the Klondike. (SEE: Mush On) 








twice-weekly directors’ meetings. And he 
would chuckle that his trademark—blaz- 
oned on mountains and in Broadway’s first 
illuminated ad—had joined the American 
language. When the 28th and 29th squad- 
rons s of the 446th AAF metted, they chose 
a “57” on a winged pickle as insignia. 
67 is 50. This year, on the soth anni- 
versary of this lucrative trademark, the 
Heinz company confesses: It never had 
exactly 57 varieties—at least, not since 
they can remember. Mr. Heinz just liked 
an ad he saw in 1896 for “21 styles” of 
shoes. He counted his foods. They came to 
much more than 57. Somehow, though, 
Heinz thought “57” was a magic number. 
Somehow, it was. 





"SPECTACULAR!" This sign shook the Great 
White Way in 1900. (SEE: Magic Number) 


“Mush On!” 


The cry swept like fire across the 
nation: On to the Klondike! 

A miner named -George Carmack 
started it in August 1896, when he and his 
Indian workers struck it rich in Gold Bot- 
tom creek. George washed up $238 worth 
of gold in one pan, they said, and toted it 
for luck thereafter. 

Out of Pacific ports sailed a swarm of 
gold-hungry adventurers in the country’s 
last great rush. Past the clustered shacks 
of Skagway, Alaska—through the sucking 
swamps beyond White Pass, over the 1,500 
steps chopped in Chilkoot’s icy crags they 
went with picks and pans, down to the 
Promised Land of the Yukon valley. In 
one year 30,000 “sourdoughs’”—named for 
the lump of dough they packed to make 
bread in lonely camps—were sifting sands 
in the turbulent Klondike, Bonanza and 
Eldorado. By 1900 they were gathering 
$30 million worth of gold a year. 

Golden Anniversary. Last month, 
on the 5oth anniversary of Discovery Day, 
the last of the original “locators” mushed 
in to the International Sourdough Asso- 
ciation reunion in San Francisco. But they 
still had tales to tell—of crowded dance 
halls where waltzes cost $1 a minute... 
of Soapy Smith, the Alaskan bad man who 
mustered recruits for personal use in the 
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International 


LADIES LAST. Princeton, 200 years womanless, 
has changed. (SEE: Princeton's 200th) 


Spanish American War ... of Jack 
London, who carved a name in the frozen 
North ... . of the railroad’s coming in 
1900, taking the old days away forever. 
One tale the toughest sourdough never 
forgets: Robert Henderson, there long be- 
fore the big rush—who tipped Carmack 
to try Gold Bottom creek—didn’t get to 
stake one claim. But the Canadian govern- 
ment gave Henderson $200 a month for 
discovering the gold of the Yukon. 


Princeton's 200th 


Princeton’s orange-and-black Tiger 
will roar this year for the world to hear. 

Princeton, fourth college in the Colo- 
nies when chartered in 1746, is proudly 
recalling two centuries and trying to 
answer some world questions surrounding 
the start of its third 100 years. 

Many big names are Princetonian: 
Declaration of Independence signers Ben- 
jamin Rush and Richard Stockton; James 
Madison and eight others at the Consti- 
tutional Convention; Dr. John Wither- 
spoon, “the fighting parson” of the Revo- 
lution, whe as its president shook the 
“College of New Jersey” loose from the 
narrowness of Presbyterian founders, and 
began turning out Cabinet officers and 
educators. (Before the Civil war 26 col- 
leges were founded by Princeton men.) 

Both Sides. In the Revolution Nas- 
sau Hall was a hospital for both sides. 
Here George Washington received formal 
thanks at the 1783 commencement for his 
part in winning the Battle of Princeton 
(1777), a turning point in the war. 

In 1896 the College of New Jersey 
became Princeton University, ready for 
the individual instruction plan Woodrow 
Wilson introduced as its president. 

But the past is only a brilliant prelude 
for the Princeton of today. It has invited 
2,000 historians, scientists, teachers to a 
series of conferences on problems facing 
the world. And—no minor change after 
two centuries of all-male tradition—veter- 
ans’ wives are housekeeping on Princeton’s 
campus. 
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You'll take a new lease on 
life... after Saraka puts 
your sluggish intestinal 
muscles to work! 


Be determined this time. Say to yourself; “I 
won't suffer any longer from constipation’s 
nagging worries.” 

Saraka has made that statement come true 
for thousands of people. Why not for you? 

You see, Saraka is the modern laxative. It 
is a balanced combination of two pure vege- 
table ingredients. Each works in its own way 
to help you to greater regularity. 


Puts Sluggish Muscles To Work 


The first absorbs water and forms the kind of 
soft, smooth BULK your system needs and 
often lacks. 

Why BULK? It puts sluggish intestinal 
muscles to work ... gives them something to 
take hold of and helps the “kneading” action, 
so necessary to healthful elimination. 


Bulk Plus Motility Does It 


Then the other vegetable ingredient encourages intes- 
tinal muscles to keep waste products:in motion. Thus, 
Saraka gives you BULK p/ws MOTILITY ... the ideal 
laxative combination. 
























No Purging 


With Saraka, results are so nearly natural that most 
people have no sensation of ever having taken a laxative. 
There’s no purging action. No violent irritation that 
whips intestinal muscles into frantic activity. No after- 
effect that leaves you weakened, tired and listless. 
Instead, Saraka provides mild, thorough laxation that 
helps your intestinal muscles get into the healthy habit 
of doing their own work. 


Ask Your Doctor 


We're confident your doctor will say you may take 
Saraka daily, if necessary. And it’s pleasant to take 
. . . pleasant after taking. 

Buy Saraka today at any drug counter, and join the 
thousands who now have learned to live again. 

If you'd like a sample, mail coupon for generous free 
trial package. Caution: use only as directed. 


SARAKA 


6. US fat OFF 


FOR CONSTIPATION 
SARAKA, Dept. 496, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Without obligation on my part please send 
free, trial-size package of SARAKA. 


SARAKA CONTAINS 
TWO PURE VEGETABLE 
INGREDIENTS 
BASSORIN +» FRANGULA Name— 


“47 COmTENTS 10 Ounces 
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© 1946, by Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 








CALYPSO 


t’s not wild. It’s not tame. It’s “calypso” by 

name. Calypso was first of all a type of song 
imported from. Trinidad—and now a dance which 
will soon be native to rhythmical Americans. 

Few people knew about calypso,until last year 
when juke boxes rocked with Rum and Coca Cola. 
Though banned from radio networks, this American- 
ized version of Lord Invader’s (singer Rupert 
Grant) ditty swept the nation. 

More innocent ones like 7 Like Bananas Be- 
cause They Have No Bones and Wouglas Mac- 
Arthur, A Brave Son of America have given radio 
listeners an idea of the Latin-African rhythm and 
British West Indies accent peculiar to the real ca- 
lypso. These are only two of 800 ad-libbed concoc- 
tions of Wilmouth Houdini, self-called King of 
Calypso. 

Hot Number. His best-seller is Stone Cold 
Dead in the Market. Sales of Ella Fitzgerald’s re- 
cording have already hit the half-million mark, may 
zoom higher when the dance catches on. 

It was Franklyn Oakley, New York dance in- 
structor, who called original calypso musicians and 
dancers to his studio to work out the routine. Be- 
low, he’s shown demonstrating it at the recent 
convention of the Dancing Masters of America 
who voted it their 1946 dance—the first new “of- 


International 


ficial” dance they’ve had since the samba of 1944. 

Oakley, president of the organization, explained 
the routine as “samba foot work with a rhumba 
hip” (a few flourishes of waltz thrown in). If 
you’re like Carol Hughes, movie actress, who posed 
with Oakley’s assistant, Robert Whittemore, you'll 
catch on immediately. Follow her and you'll perform 
the “kick, crouch, three, four” with the best of ’em. 
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George B. Evans 


THE BROAD-WAY. In New York night spot, the Copacabana, Chandra Kaly 
stomps out an exoti€ calypso. Pictures below show a much simpler way. 


Pathfinder Photo 


1. BALLROOM VERSION. Carol and Bob start the calypso with a kick sideward 
—Bob with his left leg, Carol with her right. Arm position copies the rhumba. 


PATHFINDER 
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2. Bring feet together with knees bent. 3, Take three side steps in tango style. 4, Now a waltz turn that ends with knees 
Repeat this kick-crouch step three times. Then do side kicks in opposite direction. bent and a backward kick with left leg. 





5.Standing straight, girl kicks left leg 6, Man leads back and turns, kicking for- 7.Partners alternately kick left then 
forward, man kicks his right backward. ward with left leg. Girl kicks backward. right legs, jerking heads back with kick. 


Pathfinder Photos 
8. Release partner and begin circle shuf- . 9,It takes limber knees and a feeling 10, Return to partner and repeat routine 
fle, turning to left. Continue back kicks. for calypso rhythm to do the shuffle turn. until the music stops or hips give out. 
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Health 


No More Fang-Pangs ? 


Much mouth-misery lies ahead of the 
U.S. public, who muster among them 
(health authorities estimate) about 632 
million unfilled tooth-cavities. Unless, of 
course, Dr. Leon Lieber and Dr. Charles 
Henschel, New York ex-Army dentists, 
can make good on their promise. 

This promise, held out by a report by 
Dr, Lieber on an invention by Dr. Hen- 
schel, is to make drilling painless. The in- 
vention is an attachment which will flood 
the cavity with cold water during drilling. 
Most discomfort comes from the heat gen- 
erated by high-speed friction. 

Refrigeration. Even careful drilling 
(dry) can produce a temperature of 270 
F.; ari unsympathetic dentist with a big 
burr-drill can raise it to 1,000°. Henschel’s 
water-jet, says Lieber, can keep it down to 
ee + 
Tests will show whether or not the 
new anti-pain technique will work. Mean- 
while, both dentists and patients will re- 
main doubtful. Other painless-boring 
methods have been suggested; few have 
lived up to early claims. 

Precursors. Recently an air-grit blast 
was announced as a substitute for the drill. 
A few years ago Dr. L. L. Hartman, Co- 
lumbia University, was acclaimed for an 
anesthetic-lubricant (thymol, alcohol, 
ether) to be daubed on cavities before 
drilling. It worked moderately well, but 
was more expensive than other pain-killers 
—novocaine, pocotaine, nitrous oxide 
(“gas’’) and sodium pentothal. 


Proving Ground 


In the 1946 infantile paralysis epi- 
demic (now believed past its peak), Na- 
ture teased medical scientists by duplicat- 
ing one of their experiments. In some U.S. 
areas, polio became “mild’’—unlikely to 
kill or cripple badly. 

Improved treatment couldn’t account 


for this. It must have been a freak of 
microbe-evolution. Chicago doctors had 
used ultra-violet radiation to “weaken” a 
generation of polio germs the same way. 

With these they infected mice, whose 
body-cells promptly developed a chemical 
antibody to conquer the weakened virus. 
But the fortified mouse-blood would not 
serve as an injection-serum for humans. 
Mice and men are not enough alike. 

In the Family. A closer relative of 
man’s was needed. At Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Drs. Howard A. Howe, David 
Bodian and K. F. Maxey tried chimpan- 
zees. If chimpanzees developed immunity, 
it might mean that (1) the antibody in 
their bloodstream could be used as a cure 
for human victims or (2) the polio virus 
weakened by chimpanzee resistance could 
be used to give humans a mild, immuniz- 
ing “touch” of the disease—the vaccina- 
tion process. 

The six apes took their shots, sick- 
ened, rallied, later proved immune to re- 
infection. 

Slow. It looked hopeful, but it was 
just a beginning. Since they can’t very 
well experiment on humans, the Baltimore 
doctors will have to decide on the utility 
of ape-serum or Vaccine by microscope- 
study, chemical analysis and more animal 
tests. Any conclusion is “at least a year” 
off, says Dr. Howe. 


Bothersome Bodies 


Probably it was Man’s restless brain 
and dexterous hands that lured him out of 
the jungle and into an upright position. 
The rest of his body didn’t like it much 
and never has cooperated. 

It plays tricks to make two-legged- 
ness uncomfortable and to push us back 
on all fours, says Dr. Beckett Howorth, 
New York posture expert. Our defense, he 
explains in the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, is to think in terms of what 
he calls “dynamic posture.” 

Control. Posture is not merely a mat- 
ter of standing straight, asserts Dr. Ho- 
worth. It is all-day, all-night technique of 
giving our muscles the best possible break 
and of getting the most work and comfort 
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‘BYE, NOW. Polio-test survivor winds Dr. Howe's watch in farewell. (SEE: Proving Ground) 
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AMA Journal 
MISFITS. Only chair A and desk B fulfill 
posture needs. (SEE: Bothersome Bodies) 


out of them in return. Muscles are the 
only parts of the body-machinery over 
which we have direct conscious control— 
and they run the rest of us. 

A human’s posture troubles begin 
right in the play-pen, the day he first at- 
tempts standing. His unsteady, upright 
body threatens to fall; he is given a soft 
mattress to offset this; walking on the 
mattress (instead of hard flooring) gives 
him knock-knees and pigeon toes. 

Pitfalls. From then on, all his daily 
living equipment’ sets traps for him—lur- 
ing him into temporary bad posture for 
relief, keeping him in it by habit. Chairs 
too soft and deep draw his spine back in a 
curve. Innerspring or down mattresses sag 
beneath him at night, relaxing his up-side 
muscles but stretching and tiring his down- 
side ones—and balking his natural at- 
tempts to roll in his sleep. 

Flat desks pull him into a hunched 
working posture (up-tilted ones are bet- 
ter). If “he” is a woman, high heels 
shorten, thickén and _ stiffen her calf- 
muscles. Tricky city pavements and dirt- 
laden air force his head down as he walks. 

Gradually his body slumps into an 
“s” shape, with head and shoulders hung 
forward, chest drawn in, stomach and pel- 
vis thrust forward—as if to “reverse” the 
pre-human all-fours posture utterly. 

Perils. This makes breathing Shallow, 
warns Dr. Howorth, and causes oxygen- 
starvation and listlessness. Circulation 
weakefis. Cramped internal organs go on 
strike, causing constipation and headaches. 
And the “s” posture is unbalanced, un- 
springy—an aid to accidents. 

To break bad-posture habits, Dr. Ho- 
worth advises keeping the mind on the 
muscles, thinking of the body as a machine 
poised for a job. In the proper “stand- 
ready” posture the body leans slightly for- 
ward, knees are bent, spine is straight, 
shoulders relaxed (not “back”) and the 
head level, not “up.” In sitting, a straight 
spine is the main requirement. 

“Good dynamic posture,” promises 
the doctor, “frees one from tension and 
gives the body a feeling of lightness.” 


PATHFINDER 
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Aviation 





Main Street Special 


Most Americans are getting their avi- 
ation talk in horse-pill size doses. Adver- 
tisements and news stories tell them how 
easy it is to get from New York to San 
Francisco or London or Calcutta by air. 

But most are more interested in trav- 
el between the towns of America. 

Town Flyers. Answering that inter- 
est nine companies have already been li- 
censed as “local” airlines, and four times 
that number probably will be operating 
next year. Their goal: To provide rapid, 
comfortable links (airmail, passenger and 


between towns skipped by the big 


cargo) 
airlines. 

Like many ventures in 1946, however, 
the local lines are hampered by a shortage 
—suitable planes. 

Last week they had good news. Three 
iircraft companies had planes to meet 
short-haul needs; one was promising de- 
livery around year’s end. 

Star. Promised plane is Lockheed’s 
Saturn which, like the others, was built 
according to specifications laid down 
mainly by Main Street businessmen. 

Special Saturn features: Extra rug- 
gedness for landing on undeveloped fields, 
high wing to allow unloading from self- 
contained (34-in.) steps, eliminating need 
for many airport facilities.: Movable bulk- 
heads make way for more freight when 
passenger demands are light. It seats 14, 
cruises just under 200 mph. 

Rivals, expected to hit the market 
within three months after the Saturn, are 
Boeing’s Model 417, Beech’s Model 34. 
Both will carry about a half dozen more 
passengers than the Saturn but, like it, 


stress anything that helps operation at 
small airports. The aircraft companies 
had realized that Main Street could easily 
be a boulevard—in the air. 








SATURN. A stor with wings for U.S. towns. 
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lF PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 
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@ Rub in gently-warming, soothing Ben-Gay for fast relief 

from muscular soreness and pain. Ben-Gay contains up to 2! 

times more methyl salicylate and menthol—the famous pain- 

relieving agents known to every doctor—than five other widely 

offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 

Analgésique. 

Also for Pain due to rheumatism, neuralgia, and colds. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. & 
us 


en-Gay | 


NOW awtoicarso POWDER 
MEDICATED 

AMAZINGLY SUCCESSFUL FOR BATH, 

CHAFED SKIN, BABY, TIRED FEET! 
Here’s a Talcum unitke any other you've ever tried! 
Fragrant, new All-Purpose Cuticura Talcum! Use 
after shower, to end body odor fear; on feet, chafed 
skin, minor rashes, after shaving—soothes, promptly 
helps relieve irritation. Buy new Cuticura today! 25¢. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


FREE! cveuaas rane gps Sens 
new » fully Mustr: . 
Suntan you instantly to ident oi ann: 





QUth.... 
TUE iV 


FREE SPALL LL 
16 page RADIOS + TOASTERS 

ELECTRIC IRONS + ELECTRIC SHAVERS 

LOW PRICED WATCHES AND JEWELRY 


Mony other Hard to get Items “All Available for Immediate Delivery 
Write Jodey for Your BARCAM CATALOG -1TS FREE / 
American Merchandising Co Dept SLES !2 Adams Ave Montgomery 4 Ala 


Gas on Stomach 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief— 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No largative. 
Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money 
back on return of bottle to us, 25c at all druggists. 


NEW SUPER-BRIGHT 
ILLUMINATED FISH HOOKS 


At last... here are the sensational new fish hooks 
that actually invite fish to bite ‘em and get 
hooked. Glo-Hooks not only hold fish after they 
are hooked, they really lure more fish and bigger 
fish to your hook. The super-bright plastic com- = 
pomné molded on every Glo-Hook is the most 

hi 


it 
ghly illuminated known to modern science. GLO 
And, it’s well-known that fish, as well as many ~ 
other creatures of nature, are attracted almost aa ‘ S 
ay N 











bia 3 om se inchudin, Ss, Si 
Snimate, strange scenes, c. Al tnee to 
ants 
strated gain list inc . 
GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 970, CALAIS, MAINE 
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irresistibly to light. 


LAND BIGGER AND BETTER CATCHES 
Order your Gio-Hooks today ! 
Set of 3 assorted size Glo-Hooks, only $1.00 (tax inc.) 
Double your money back if you're not convinced Glo-Hooks 
are world’s greatest fish catchers 


SCIENTIFIC LURE CO. DEPT. D-2 


3405 North Clark Street Chicago 13, Illinois 


THE BRIGHT WAY 
TO HOOK 
MORE FISH! 
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Brake on Stockpiling 


For common sense reasons at home 
and rugged idealism abroad, the Govern- 
ment.is going slow in stockpiling. 

The last Congress granted $100 mil- 
lion to start accumulating critical war ma- 
terials. The Treasury's procurement divi- 
sion has bought little so far. 

Purchases in the domestic market will 
be held down for months to avoid increas- 
ing civilian shortages. 

The “critical” and “strategic” list 
needed by the Army and Navy contains 65 
items. They range from antimony, asbes- 
tos and bauxite to copper, lead, industrial 
diamonds, cordage fibers, platinum and 
pepper. Others are agar, bismuth, castor 
oil, chromite, cobalt, coconut oil, manga- 
nese, mercury, mica, nickel, iodine, opium, 
tin, shellac, rubber, tungsten, vanadium 
and zinc. 

Toastless? Said a spokesman for the 
Munitions Board: ‘It’s no time to go into 
the domestic market for materials in a big 
way. Some morning you'd have no toast 
for breakfast because a manufacturer 
couldn't get mica to wrap around the tung- 
sten wire in the electric toaster he had 
hoped to build for you. Your old car 
would knock for want of lead in the gas. 
No watches of the better grade for lack 
of jewel bearings. And so on.” 

A frequent suggestion is: Exchange 
war surpluses abroad for critical materials. 
Answer: Many offers made; no takers. 
Foreign producers don’t want Army equip- 
ment; they want commodities which our 
exporters can’t supply without hurting 
Americans. 

No Coercion. One way of getting 
strategic materials from foreign holders 
could be strong-arm punch with diplomatic- 
economic pressure. But State Department 
says stockpile materials must come in 
through ordinary commercial channels— 
no bartering, cartel arrangements, or state 
trading. 


CRITICS’ CORNF?.. 
for the convenience of 


Construction [onnaissears May wf 


NECK-CRANING OUTDATED. Reserve seats and diplomas now are given to 
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Says a State Department spokesman: 
“If we wanted to use a strangle-hold (by 
controlling coal, for instance) we could 
drag materials from reluctant foreign 
holders. If we go at it that way, we'll 
probably need those critical materials a 
lot sooner than we think.” 

During the British loan talks State 
Department said: “We'll let you have the 
money if you accept private trading.” 
Since then, Britain has sided with us 
against rubber and tin cartels. 

Rugged idealism, U.S. diplomats say, 
though slower just now, will be more ef- 
fective than the pressure punch in stock- 
piling war materials. Besides, it creates 
good will, lessens suspicion, 


Kibitzing De Luxe 


In Boston, there’s a job as an expert 
waiting for you. Report to Robert P. 
Kelsey, assistant to the president of the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 

You'll be shown to an observation 
booth de luxe (with seats and field glasses) 
on the brink of a large, promising-looking 
hole being excavated for the foundation of 
the new $15 million John Hancock home 
office building. 

You'll go in by a door marked “Ama- 
teurs’ Entrance.” After an hour of profi- 
cient observation, you'll be handed a card 
certifying your right to use the “Experts’ 
Exit.”’ Three hours on the job wins you a 
certificate of merit, five hours a post- 
graduate diploma. 

Twenty thousand kibitzers already 
have been graduated from the critics’ cor- 
ner. Postgraduate students will be entitled 
to a specially supervised tour of the sky- 
scraper... 


Bombing the Railroads 


Miscellaneous missiles are raining on 
the railroads. 

Georgia’s anti-trust suit against 20 
southern and eastern roads—Buzz Bomb 
No. 1—charges that the conference meth- 
od of rate-making (discussions between 
carriers and shippers) is a conspiracy. It 
is called an attempt to destroy the method 


yesterday's humble sidewalk critics. 


of rate-making that has been used for 50 
years. 

The Georgia case brings up two an- 
cient charges: A lop-sided rate structure 
is: (1) draining the South of raw mate- 
rials; (2) strangling its industry. 

Southern Rates. An interesting an- 
swer comes from A. J. Ribe, traffic man- 
ager for 65 southern shippers—none of 
them “big business.”’ 

Says Ribe: “The charge of unfairness 
arises from a belief that on a given com- 
modity between a northern and a south- 
ern point, the northbound rate is higher. 
Actually, the rates are the same in both 
directions or, where there’s a difference, 
the northbound rate is lower. Rates for 
raw materials between points within the 
South are lower than corresponding rates 
between points in the North. 

“The claim that the North draws raw 
materials from the South was true 4o 
years ago, to a lesser extent 20 years ago, 
but not at all true now. 

“A recent study of 34 raw materials, 
such as cotton, hides, coke, pig iron, shows 
that the South in a 12-year period ending 
with 1941, shifted from an exporter of 
such materials, with a net balance of one 
million tons, to an importer with a net 
balance of 1.377.000 tons.” 

Missile No. 2, a jet-propelled rocket, 
has plenty of whoosh—the Government's 
determination to resume its anti-trust ac- 
tion against the Association of American 
Railways. 

Costs Zoom. Missile No. 3 is the 
real McCoy—the upward flight of wages, 
retirement and material costs. 

Hard hit by No. 3, the roads asked 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
average increase in freight rates of 19%. 
Department of Agriculture spoke for farm- 
ers: “We're not denying the roads need an 
increase, but proper rates for farm com- 
modities require study for each item.” 
Shippers said: “If rails have to boost rates 
to stay in business okéydoke, but don’t 
boost mine.” South and Southwest said: 
“Boost rates for East 25%, but don’t step 
up ours more than 15%.” 

ICC granted an emergency rate in- 
crease of 6%; said come again if cause can 
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Enjoy the Comfort of 


AUTOMATIC HEAT. 
Kiteheat 


REGULATOR 

on your Coal 

or Wood 
Heating 

Stove 


95 
6” Size 
$5.95 7” Size 






with a 









Install a RITEHEAT now. It... 


Controls Room Temperature 
Automatically 


Saves 25% or More on Fuel 
Holds Fire Longer 

Prolongs Stove Life 
Eliminates Overheating Hazard 


The RITEHEAT is not just a damper 
control. It is a guaranteed thermo- 
static room temperature control. 
Anyone can install it. Noelectrical 
wiring needed. Order from your 
dealer or write RITEHEAT REGULA- 
TOR COMPANY, WIDENER BUILDING, 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


VICTOR 
(RED SQUILL) 
RAT KILLER 





Guaranteed Toxicity. Victor (Red 
Squill) Rat Killer dooms rats... yet 
is harmless to humans, domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, livestock. Red Squill is 
powdered death to rats; Victor Rat 
Killer is all Red Squill... contains 
no inactive carrier. 


Easy to Use. Bait with 
food rats have been eat- 
ing or whatever is handy 
.-rats will eat and die! 
Get a can today from 
your farm supply, 
hardware or drug 
store. Animal Trap 
Company of Amer- 
ica, Lititz, Pa. 












When buying rat traps = 
ask for VICTOR, too. 
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tire 15 Mottoes in less than one hour's 


THE DIAMOND MOTTO COMPANY 
920 Manchester St., Lexington 40, Kentucky. 


‘TRY DR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION 
















Do you suffer trom metatarsal callouses, corms, 
Hiweak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
=* Bi Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
fj LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fit» al! 
“4A shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heet 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet! Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or C.O°D. plus postage. State shoe size 
and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money hack if no blessed relict 
ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Dept. 4KA, N. Y. Cc. 24 
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ON THE WHARF. From there they go abroad. 
(SEE: Autos for Export) 


be shown for more, and postponed hear- 
ings to Sept. 17. Result: Another blow to 
the railroads—no further increase is likely 
before Jan. 1. k 

A 25% increase on a 3,000-lb. Ford 
would boost the freight charge from De- 
troit to, New York from $36.90 to $46.13; 
from Detroit to Houston from $78.90 to 
$98.53. 

Billion Needed. The railroads will 
tell ICC on Sept. 23 that they need a net 
railway operating income of one billion 
dollars a year to meet obligations on their 
$22.6 billion investment, to keep plants 
efficient and maintain credit for better- 
ments, 

At today’s costs they estimate they 
will fall short of this minimum in 1946 by 
$600 million. A 13% increase added to the 
6% already granted would bring net oper- 
ating income close to the needed billion. 


Autos for Export 


Five million Americans have tried 
(and mostly failed) to buy postwar cars. 
Nash-Kelvinator workers were among the 
few able to do something about it. 

They struck to protest the company’s 
sending cars abroad while refusing to sell 
to them. Nash agreed to sell cars to em- 
ployes whe order before Dec. 12. “Why 
the exports?” ask Nash workers, still dis- 
satisfied. 

State Department answers: “Automo- 
biles are on a ‘must’ export list. We need 
65 critical raw materials [see Brake on 
Stock piling |. Foreign holders will exchange 
them only for our commodities.” 

Other Reasons. Some cars go to 
Americans who work overseas. Argentina 
gets cars because gr is a factor in the 
world food supply. Chinese and Filipino 
doctors must have cars to reach patients 
in remote areas. 

Exports represent 6% of production, 
same proportion as before the war (9,000 
in July). The industry does not want to 
increase the quota but to hold -the line 
against eventual decline in home demand. 

Encouraging forecast from Iron & 
Steel Institute: Plenty of steel for 6.5 
million cars and trucks in 1947 or 1948. 
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New EASY WAY Maker 
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FOUR LONG STITCHES 3 SIDE-WAY 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE FINISH STITCH 
Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 
Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! New/ 


/mproved / 
NOW ONLY 


Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine... attaches 
in a moment. Simple to — 
Comes complete with hoo for darn- 
ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 
FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 
SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send - 
your name and when you receive your new improved 
button hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
sit only $1.00 plus C.0.D. charges thru postman. 
Jo this on the guarantee that if you aren't delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


ON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 36-3 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, Il. 
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Soften DENTYTE a warm- 
ing—spread it on your plate 
—put in mouth and bite to 
make a perfect impression. 
Remove plate — and allow 
few minutes to “set.” You 
- an absolutely perfect 
Sore gums vanish — no 
more slipping or loose teeth. 
DENTYTE is firm but resilient. For 
both Uppers and Lowers. Each lining lasts for 
months. Immediately removable with fingers. 
Full size jar—(a year’s undreamed of comfort 
per plate), postpaid only $1. Send dollar bill 
ot our risk. Easy to order. Easy to use. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed. 


Dental Products Corp. Dept. P-55 Manheim, Pa. 


200 Sheets Crisp, 
Bond Memo Paper OOS 
Printed with 


‘Your Name 
Fale me telelg 3-3 


Just the thing for short memos, notes, messages, etc., too 
brief for your larger, expensive stationery. 200 Sheets 
fine crisp, Bond paper printed with your complete name & 
address & made up in a handy pad. A rare bargain! 
Just 60¢c postpaid. Money back if not pleased 


Box 591-CA Lynn, Mass. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


9 EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No bead- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Feathertight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift 


American Earphone Co. 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-9), N.Y. 17,8. ¥ 
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NEW SAFETY RBGULATIONS covering interstate buses and trucks are being drafted 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. Emphasis will be put on physical 
condition, periodic tests of drivers; some important changes in vehi- 
cle specifications. 

AN ELECTRICALLY—DRIVEN SLINGSHOT, or shuttle car, now being perfected by West- 
inghouse, will catapult the largest existing airliner into the air at 
120 mph after take-off of 500 ft. as against the present 4,000 ft. 


trol into Northern hands. But Southerners say any industry in the 
South is an asset anyway. 

ALUMINUM KITCHENWARE PRODUCTION is 100% above its 1941 monthly average. Pres-— 
sure cookers will account for half the total output this year. 


quire the industry's entire output for two and a quarter years. Six 
billion ft. of lumber and plywood needed for the job are not in sight. 

EXCURSION FARE ROUND-TRIP RATES are now offered by Pan American Airways—$150 
between New York and San Juan, Puerto Rico. Eastern Air Lines and 
Chicago and Southern will soon begin rival service from Miami, Hous- 
ton and New Orleans. 

A MILLION-TON PEANUT CROP worth an estimated $175 million to 17,000 peanut 
farmers is expected in 1946. This will double pre-war production and 
up the total value 400%. 

METAL SHORTAGES will continue for varying lengths of time, according to Inter- 
national Resources Division of the State Department: Copper, 18 
months; tin, three years; lead, from five to 10 years. 


CANNED FRUIT AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTION, 1946-47, is expected to reach 425 mil- 
lion cases—9% higher than pre-war peak in 1941-42. 

AMERICAN WARTIME RESEARCHERS TRIUMPHED in making fine diamond dies, 4/10,000 to 
15/1,000ths inch in size, in one-third thé time previously required. 
They're used to draw filaments for radar tubes and other electronic 
devices. 


coast company. Smaller than a pack of cigarets, it is a fixed-—focus, 
waist-—level, practical camera for amateurs with universal achromatic 
lens using regular 16mm film. 

CHINA, GLASS AND POTTERY GIFTWARES are almost back to pre-war quality. Domes-— 
tic supplies are catching up slowly with demand while imports from 
England, France, Sweden and Czechoslovakia are increasing. 

PRODUCTION OF DOUGLAS DC-—8 TRANSPORT, commercial version of the Army's record-— 
breaking cross—continental flyer, B-42 Mixmaster, has been halted 
while engineers shift from conventional type to twin jet-—propulsion 
engines. 

ORCHARDS, recommended by agri- 
cultural experts to California growers, is being widely adopted. 
Instead of tillage, low-grade fuel oil is used to kill weeds. 

RED—-RINGED DATE ON CALENDARS of Government transportation officials is Oct. 15 
when they expect the tightest pinch in freight car equipment. This 
fall's weekly shortage is expected to run from 50 to 75 thousand cars 
and the big jam to last into 1947. ; 

A BILLION MAN-—HOURS A YEAR will be cut from 7 billion man-hours farmers work 
in and around their buildings when new, radically designed, time-saving 
farm buildings replace the old, predicts Farm Structures Institute. 

TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS say their backlog will keep them busy for 10 years. 
Big demand comes from France, Brazil, Palestine and China. 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES get rigorous tests—termites, hot and cold showers, quick-— 
freezing, pushing, pulling, bending—before Uncle Sam accredits them 
for sale to veterans. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
PATHFINDER 
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BILLY. “11 others.” (SEE: No Sunday School) 


No Sunday School 


Twenty-two years ago the New Cove- 
nant Presbyterian Sunday school ball team 
at Louisville, Ky., had a crackerjack teen- 
ager playing third. 

He was from “across the river” in 
Indiana where he-also played a bang-up 
game at third for New Albany high school. 

And now, the one-time Sunday school 
player, Billy Herman, is being mentioned 
as the next manager of the ruckus-raising 
Pittsburgh Pirates. It’s a long way from a 
OP eernerneaeeaeneaeeaennann_anen_cnnece_cnnneaeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Bucking Buccaneers 


A freshman baseball reporter, as- 
signed to cover the Pittsburgh Pirates 
this season, was moved to observe: 

“I guess next year things will be 
a little more exciting. This year, my 
first, all that’s happened is that Bens- 
wanger stepped down as’ president, 
Frisch is reported on the skids, the 
team dropped into last place, the play- 
ers threatened to go out on a strike, 
and Bing Crosby bought a piece of the 
club. If this is just a starter, I'll prob- 
ably be a little busy next season.” 

eee awww 
Sunday school bench to the Pirates’ 
bench. 

Herman, who starred at second with 
the Chicago Cubs and Brooklyn Dodgers, 
and is now with the Boston Braves, says: 

“I never applied for the Pittsburgh 
job . . . the club hasn’t approached me 

. . and I happen to know I’m not on the 
list of 11 candidates being considered.” 

On the Other Hand. But Billy’s 
name was linked with the Pirate job 
shortly after a Syndicate including Frank 
McKinney, Indianapolis banker, and Bing 
Crosby assumed control of the Buccaneers 
a few weeks ago. 

McKinney said of the last-place Pi- 
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Ven | 
OF YOUR TOWGUE ' 


Sample its grand rich flavor —enjoy 
its tongue-gentleness—and you too 
will say, PRINCE ALBERT! : 


PACKS BETTER 
IN PIPES 





@ “The first pipeful sold me on Prince Albert,” says Mr. L. C. Davis, above. 
“P. A. is a real comfort smoke — mild, good-tasting to the bottom of the bowl.” 
® “Crimp cut Prince Albert sure rolls up fast 

and neat,” says Mr. W. M. Miller, below. ‘ é " 
“Smokes tasty too—cool and mild.” 





R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, 







ROLLS BETTER IN PAPERS 




































rates at that time: “We want to improve 
the club—I can tell you that several jobs 
are on the block, including that of Frankie 


Frisch, the manager.”’ 
And then Bill Corum, International 
News sports columnist wrote: “Billy is a 


smart baseball man, always wanted to be 
a manager, rates the chance. It has been 
said both in Chicago and in Brooklyn that 
he wanted too much to be a manager.... 
We wouldn’t know about that. All we ever 
saw him do with the Cubs, Dodgers, and 
now the Braves was win ball games.” 


Just Once More 


One last fling at gridiron glory in the 
city where he helped make football history 
for 41 years was the wish of Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, still the toast of the Midway. 

And so, on Oct. 26, the coach will 
bring his College of the Pacific team to 
Chicago to play Northwestern. 

Stagg, now 83, left Chic ago U. in 
1932 because of a university policy which 
forced him to retire from coaching. By 
1943 he had gained national ranking for 
the hitherto “unknown” Pacific eleven. 


The American (League) Way 


Win or lose the World Series, Tom 
Yawkey and his Boston Red Sox will be 
ever enshrined in the hearts of Bean Town 
baseball fans. 

Owner Yawkey is giving the man-in- 
the-street a break in the Series ticket sale, 
making it possible for some 100,000 of the 
faithful to see at least one of the games. 
He could sell out to about 34,000 fans 
(park capacity) who could afford to buy 
a three-game block of tickets. 

In the past the advance sale has been 
on the three-game plan. The exception was 
in the depression year of 1933 when the 
Giants sold single-game tickets for their 
Series with the Washington Senators. 

Boston is limiting each order to two 
tickets for one game. In the National 
league, where the race has not been de- 
cided, it is indicated that the three-game 
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DASHING DODGER. Dixie Walker scores on Augie Galan's single. 





plan will be retained, regardless of whether 
the winner is Brooklyn or St. Louis. 
The Schedule. The Series will start 
with a two-game set in the National league 
city on Oct. 2 and 3. If Brooklyn wins, 
the teams will shift to Boston for games 
on the 4th, sth and 6th. If needed, the 





No. | Fan 


Jack Elder of Philadelphia is low 
man on the totem pole for the World 
Series. 

Last June 12, Elder sent a letter 
and $10 to General Manager Herb Pen- 
nock of the Phillies asking tickets for 
the 1946 World Series. 

(P.S.—AIl season the Phillies 
waged a furious fight to escape the 
National league cellar.) 





Series will revert to Brooklyn on Oct. 7 
and 9, with the 8th for ticket sales. 

If St. Louis wins, Oct. 4 will be open 
for travel, with games in Boston on the 
sth, 6th and 7th. If the Series reverts to 
St. Louis, the sixth game will be played 


Oct. 9; Oct. 10 will be open; and the 
seventh game will be on Oct. 11. 
Starting time for all games will be 


1:30 p.m., home city time. If a Sunday 
game is necessary in Brooklyn it will start 
at 2:05 p.m. 
The Tariff. 
Brooklyn: Box seat. 


served, $6: general 
Louis prices: Box 


bleachers, $1.20. St. 
seat, $7.50; grandstand reserved, $6.25; 
general admission, $3.75; and bleachers, 


$1.25. 


Not a Blow Struck 


Rank-and-file baseball players will 
have their say in the running of major 
league ball clubs. 

It was decided last month in Chicago 
at a joint meeting of baseball’s major 
leagues to revise the uniform player con- 
tract in accordance with the request of 
the ball players. 


Prices at Boston and 
$7.20; grandstand re- 
admission, $3.60; 
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International 


It happened during the 


Bums’ final visit to St. Louis. (SEE: The American (League) Way) 
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It all came about with only one un- 
pleasantry—a threatened strike at Pitts- 
burgh which turned out to be only a foul 
tip. The new baseball deal was announced 
by Commissioner A. B. (Happy) Chandler. 

Among the players’ demands was a 
minimum salary (reported to be $5,000), 
a pension plan, elimination of the present 
10-day dismissal clause. 

The contract approved by the major 
leagues will now go to the six-man player 
committee for approval. 

For the first time in the 7oryear his- 
tory of the big leagues, athletes will join 
with officials and club owners in formu- 
lating rules and policies. 

A legislative body to replace the 
Major League Advisory Committee is set 
up. Known as baseball’s Executive Com- 
mittee it consists of Chandler, American 
League President Will Harridge, National 
League President Ford Frick, Larry Mc- 
Phail, president of the New York Yankees, 
Warren Giles of the Cincinnati Reds and 
one player-representative from each 
league. 

The Pay-off. Club owners will meet 
increased overhead by stretching the cham- 
pionship season from 154 to 168 games. 
The 1947 season opens Apr. 15, closes 
Sept. 28—longest in major league history. 





















































Grandma Wins! 


The harness racers swept across 
the finish line at Roosevelt Raceway 
with Puzzette the winner. The vic- 
torious driver wheeled the sulky 
about and removed cap and goggles. 

“Why it’s a woman!” exclaimed 
astonished newcomers to the Long 
Island track. 

It was 63-year-old Mrs. Forest 
Burright, world champion woman 
driver of trotters—only woman 
driver in the Grand Circuit, top di- 
vision of sulky racing. She drives 
her own horses, 

Mrs. Burright is mother of 
seven children and grandmother of 
two. 















Moment of Glory 


“Shake the hand that gave Joe Louis 
a black eye.’ 

If a character who looks like a boxer 
says this to you, don’t laugh. It could be 
Teddy Randolph, one of the newer spar- 
ring partners who helped condition Joe 
for his engagement with Tami Mauriello 
on Sept. 18. 

Teddy landed his right slam bang in 
the champ’s left eye during training at 
Pompton Lakes, N.J. It evidently got Joe’s 
goat because he piled into Teddy, who was 
saved by the bell. 

No Doubt. Regarding the “big fight” 
in Yankee Stadium, hardly a man is now 
alive who can find somebody who will bet 
even a plugged nickel that Louis won’t re- 
tain the title without undue exertion. 

Chances are that after the resin set- 
tles in the stadium, the hero of the whole 
shenanigans up to and including the fight 
will be Teddy Randolph. 
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HERBERT HOOVER. “Poor return” for help. 


Shooting down United States planes 
was a poor token of gratitude by Yugo- 
slavia in return for $200,000,000 worth 
of food, clothing and farm implements 
which we gave that country.—Herbert 
Hoover. 


The strength of the United States 
is in its mass production, but if it does 
not operate smoothly and continuously, 
mass production becomes a white elephant 
of huge expense rather than profit.—Mal- 
colm P,. Ferguson, president, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. 


There is one sure cure for Govern- 
ment spending. Cut off the source of much 
of the Government’s income by reducing 
taxes and thus compel the Government 
to retrench.—Rep. Harold Knutson (R.- 
Minn. ). 


We built the greatest army in the 
world and won the war with it, and now 
we are letting everything go to pieces be- 
cause we don’t know what to do next.— 
John Dos Passos, in Tour of Duty. 


It is altogether absurd to speak of 
the United States running out of fuel.— 
Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney (D.Wyo.). 


These so-called Russian “Satellite 
Nations’ —Lithuania, Rumania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia and Yugoslavia— 
are nothing but graveyards.—Rep. Sol 
Bloom (D.-N.Y.). 


For Dewey, Roosevelt had little re- 
spect. He expected him to make a bad 
campaign and was surprised when Dewey 
made an excellent one.—Frances Perkins, 
Ex-Secretary of Labor, in Colliers. 


Science has scored a victory over 
education for two centuries. So true is 
this that a general cultural background 
should be required of all students, wheth- 
er they intend to become businessmen, 
doctors, chemists, or housewives.—Prof. 
Maynard C. Krueger, University of Chi- 
cago. 


A city like San Francisco, with its 
hills and slopes, is made to order for un- 
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derground parking. It is easy to dig in 
from the right side. New York presents 
a different problem.—F. H. LaGuardia, 
former Mayor, New York. 


With $8,000,000,000 of estimated 
new revenue that he did not have in Janu- 
ary of this year, President Truman still 
can’t balance the budget. In-my judg- 
ment, this is a shocking state of affairs.— 
Sen. Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.). 


| always judge people by their shoes. 
It’s people’s feet I look at first. And shoe 
laces now—what an awful lot shoelaces 
can tell you!—Lagan Pearsall Smith, au- 
thor, All Trivia. 


Of Lend-Lease there is not a word 
in the new Soviet history textbooks.— 
Prof. George S. Counts, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


We intend to get a number of Ger- 
man products on American counters for 
the next Christmas shopping season.— 
Roy J. Bullock, Chief AMG Export-Im- 
port Division, 


Wars go in chains, with the links 
getting bigger and bigger.—Sen. Elbert D. 
Thomas, (D.-Utah). 


We are at the cross-roads where 
production and more production is the 
only answer to our economic security.— 
Sen. Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.). 


Like soldiers and citizens in general, 
correspondents are of all types. There are 
those who specialize in scandals and there 
are others who have never written a “frau- 
lein” story and never will.—Lt. Gen. J. L. 
Collins, Frankfurt, Germany. 


College professors, whose need for 
housing stems from large enrollments of 
veterans, are now eligible for G.I. housing. 
—Wilson Wyatt, Housing Expediter. 


What critics of the Army unfairly 
call a caste system is a system of distinc- 
tion and privileges based on rank and offi- 
cial position. Eliminate this system in 
business and we would have disorganiza- 
tion. Eliminate it in the Army and we 
would have a mob.—Maj. Gen. Manton S. 
Eddy, Commanding General, 2nd Army. 





Acme 


MAJ. GEN. EDDY. He wants no Army “mob.” 


— box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all 


| sold direct to you at this amazing low price 











BEAUTIFULLY STYLED 


CLASSIC 
‘PIASTIC 
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The ARISTOCRAT. A 
sleek powerful table 
model in gleaming ivory 
or walnut plastic. Pow- 
erful superheterodyne 
Claritone chassis. Built 
to surpass any radio in 
its price class. See it at 
your Dealer’s. 


AMERICA'S FIRST 
AUDIBEL RATED 





COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 


WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX 
Imagine, complete with striking window 


PLANTS 


ifferent varieties; all bloom—can now be 


169 


because of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 

how ...save on this opportunity! 

FREE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 
sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 

in purple. pink, red and yellow flowers. Gift to prompt 


orders! Hurry—send today. SEND NO MONEY—OR- 
DER NOW—PAY LATER. Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Batisfacsion reeramecd or money back. Send 
name and address to PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO. Dept. 
S-1904 148 Monroe Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


t 
Dick” SKIN 
BLEMISHES 


from external causes 
EDICATED Resinol acts 
fast to relieve itchy smart- 
ing of surface pimples, lessen 
desire to “pick” and scratch, 

and thus quicken healing. 

Wash well with Resinol Soap— 
apply soothing Resinol— 
watch results. 
















OINTMENT 
ano SOAP | 


= Bio Tombstone 


R Genuine Marbie and Granite Memorials 
r BLE of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 


95 in., width 16 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
= 













Suen paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dept A50, Atianta. Ga 
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You Need it! 


WHEN 
You Need it! 


Power to operate pumps, compressors, gen- 
erators. Power that is safe, dependable, 
economical. Power under your own control. 
Power that is ready to use when you take 
it out of the crate. : 

That's what we mean when we say... 


DIESEL'S THE POWER... 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, INC. 
56 Middle $t., Hanover, Pa. 


Power Units, 3% to 56 H.P. e Marine Engines, 33% to 62 H.P. 


, Grow Cant 


SPEONIES 


Sensational Flower Bar- 

gain. Gorgeous Peonies 

in flaming colors, white, 
pink, vivid red, at a special new low price. 
Prize-winning Peonies give dozens of exotic 
blooms year after year, actually improving with 
age. Now, you can enjoy the rare beauty and 
fragrance of America’s best loved flower at a 
thrilling low price that cannot be etualed any- 
where. Instead of the usual high cost, you now 
can get 3 healthy, sturdy Peony roots guaran- 
téed to grow for just $1.94. 


SEND NO MONEY Send just your name and 


receive 3 sturdy blooming 
size roots, for your garden. On arrival pay postman 
$1.94 plus postage (cash with order—we pay all charg- 
es). Supply_ limited; hurry, order today! Send to 


Michigan Bulb |Co., Dept. QB-1904, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


8 Exposure roll developed and— 
cnTiO 8 High Gloss Enamel prints... .25¢ 
EACH NEGATIVE 16‘High Gloss Enamel prints. . .35¢ 
8 Beautiful 6x4 Enlargements. . .35¢ 
8 Snappy 4x3 \ Enlargements30c 


Free Maiters—24-hour Service 
UNIVERSAL PHOTO SERVICE 


Lo CROSSE WISCONSIN 


NO MASS 
PRODUCTION 
METHODS 
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ROBERT PENN WARREN: He put Huey Long 


in superior fiction. 


Southern Dictator 


You'll get more than you bargain 
for in Robert Penn Warren’s novel All 
the King’s Men (Harcourt, Brace: $3). 

In length and breadth of experience 
it’s good for about three novels, all in- 
teresting but all suffering a little from 
the fact that the reader has to switch from 
one to another. 

In the beginning, the book is con- 
cerned with Willie (Huey Long) Stark, a 
country boy politician with an inner fire. 
He kindles poor whites into a Holy Rol- 
ler frenzy of emotion. Elected governor, 
he turns into a dictator and uses bribery 


Rabble-Rouser 


“There’s no use telling you what 
this state needs. You are the state. 
You know what you need. Look at your 
pants. Have they got holes in the 
knee? Listen to your belly. 

“Did it ever rumble for empti- 
ness? Look at your crop. Did it ever 
rot in the field because the road was so 
bad you couldn’t get it to market?... 
You know what you need.” 

Willie Stark’s campaign speech in 
All the King’s Men. 


and blackmail to silence his enemies. But 
Stark is still fired with ideas about “help- 
ing the people.” 

The story of his political rise and fall 
is told by a hard boiled newspaperman, 
Jack Burden, who kept his bottle handy 
and who also has his own story to tell— 
one of love that didn’t run smooth, par- 
ental friction, and searching for the mean- 
ing of things. 

Willie Stark’s story is the superior 
one, however. And in it Warren shows 
himself as a good writer with a clear 


understanding of his characters and their 
Southern setting. 


Some are “More Equal” 


A co-selection of the Book of the 
Month Club for September is George 
Orwell’s Animal Farm (Harcourt, Brace: 
$1.75). It is a good chpice. In fact it is 
hard to imagine a more pleasing book, 
emotionally and intellectually, than this 
poignant little satire on government. 

The author is an English liberal. His 
book is the story of what happened when 
the animals on Mr. Jones’ farm revolted, 
drove out all two-legged creatures, and 
began to operate the farm for themselves 
on the fine principle that all animals are 
equal and’ should share equally in the 
benefits of society. 

Only—they weren't quite equal. The 
pigs alone had managed, to learn to read 
and write. Nevertheless, they got along 
fine at first despite the cynicism of Benja- 
min, the donkey (God gave him a tail 
to keep the flies off, but he would just as 
soon have no tail and no flies), the fact 
the cat had a habit of disappearing when 
there was work, and Molly the mare’s 
preference for ribbons to rebellion. 

The horses, Clover and Boxer, worked 
like Trojans getting in the harvest. The 
dogs, sheep and chickens helped. Because 
somebody had to give a few orders, it 
might as well be the pigs. 

Super-Pigs. Only—pretty soon two 
pigs, Napoleon and Snowball, wanted to 
give the orders. And when Napoleon 
ousted Snowball with the neatest little 
coup detat in history, there began to be 
some changes. The sheep were taught a 
new motto to bleat in public gatherings. 
Napoleon with his bodyguards moved in- 
to the farm house, slept in a bed, dis- 
covered a liking for alcohol, and began 
to act pretty much like the ousted Jones. 
He appointed Squealer as Minister of 
Propaganda to go around quoting: pro- 
duction figures when rations got low, and 
to change a few words here and there 
in the original seven Animal Command- 
ments until finally he reduced them to 
just one big commandment: All animals 
are equal; but some animals are more 
equal than others. 

And so the story develops to its 
sinister, foreseeable end. The reader will 
laugh at the clever parallel to communism 
and nazism. He will feel like weeping 
over the fate of Boxer, the idealist. But 
most of all he will be disturbed by the 
pitfalls in any attempt of creatures to 
govern themselves. 


A Steak for Stefansson 


If dietitians have nightmares, they 
probably revolve around the well-known 
explorer-author Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
For ever since 1918 he’s been throwing 
monkey wrenches into their pet “apple a 
day” theories. His new book Not By 
Bread Alone (Macmillan: $3.50) is more 
of the same—‘“proof” that a balanced 
diet of meat, vegetables, fruits, cereals, 
etc., is not needed for good health. 

Stefansson reached this conclusion in 
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BACK ACHE 
TORTURE? 


SORETONE Liniment’s 
Heating Pad Action 
Gives Quick Relief! 


For fast, gentle relief of aches from back strain, 
muscle strain, lumbago pain, due to fatigue, ex- 
posure, use the liniment specially made to soothe 
such symptoms. 





Soretone Liniment has scientific rubefacient 
ingredients that act like glowing warmth from a 
heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface blood 
to superficial pain area. 

Soretone is different! Nothing else “just like 
t.”’ Quick, satisfying results must be yours or 
money back. 50c. Economy size $1.00. 

Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 
types of common fungi—on contact! 
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RUSTIC 
FENCING 






Rustic fencing of en- 
during beauty and last- 
ing utility, for enclos- 
ing residence grounds, 
gardens, country 
homes, farms, parks or club property. 
Made of Michigan white cedar, with 
bark removed. Natural finish. Easy to erect. Many 
attractive designs. Send stamp for literature. 


MICHIGAN ROADSIDE TABLE CO. 
407 Peoples State Bidg. Pontiac 15, Mich. 





For Over 35 Years 


ASK FOR 
FREE SAMPLE CARD 


Pre-war Quality 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 


Dept. E-14. 711 Arch St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-I, ELMIRA, N. Y. 





it May Cause nbeagy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 
a. ey eae nyt 
D.Prescription.Greaseless, stain- 

less. Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 

* proves it—or dawg back. Ask your 
~, druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 


EVER WONDER... 


a ae 
Nationally recognized aptitude tests measure 
natural abilities and talents. Receive a confi- 
dential analysis on how to combine your natural 
skills and personality traits for greater happi- 
ness in life. Tests taken at home. Write for tree 
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1906_after a winter in the Arctic where 
his sole food was fat and lean meat. 
Since then he has lived five years on such 
a diet, including a year in New York un- 
der scientists’ supervision, without ill ef- 
fects. 

Further, he points out, Eskimos and 
other meat-diet peoples don’t get tooth 
decay, never suffer from vitamin deficien- 
cies. 

Cave Men Cooks. Stefansson ex- 
plains the benefits of meat by arguing 
that human bodies are not geared to an 
agricultural diet (fairly new for man— 
at the most a few thousand years). But 
we are adjusted to meat, which our an- 
cestors lived on for two million years be- 
fore the practice of agriculture. 

The latter half of Stefansson’s book 
is devoted to a study of pemmican, a 
dried meat product used by Indians and 
trappers, and is not so interesting as the 
first part which deals with Eskimos, ex- 
ploring and juicy steaks. 


Other New Books 


Arsenal of Democracy by Donald 
M. Nelson (Harcourt, Brace: $4). The 
former War Production Board chairman 
tells of his work in Washington, his im- 
pressions of high Government officials, and 
events leading to his resignation. 

Tour of Duty by John Dos Passos 
(Houghton, Mifflin; $3). As a corre- 
spondent for Life, this well-established lit- 
erary figure toured both the Pacific and 
Europe. Here he sketches events, con- 
versations and scenes, dealing mostly with 
the G.I.s he talked to, but ending on a 
note of warning against Russian tactics in 
Austria and their zone of Germany. 

Reconquest: Its Results and Re- 
sponsibilities by Hallett Abend (Double- 
day: $2.75). The author is one of the 
recognized authorities on China and the 
East, having spent many years there as 
chief of The New York Times bureau. 
Here he is concerned with economic and 
political conditions he found on a recent 
32,000-mile survey trip. 


Kathleen Taylor 


MEAT-EATER. Stefansson gives his reasons, 





YEAR ROUND SKATES 


Convertible Ice and Roller Skates 


Ice skates in winter . . . roller skates in 
summer. New convertible skates for begin- 
ners. One way you have fully adjustable 
ice skates with tough steel double runners 
-. » easily strapped on to kiddies’ shoes. 
Quickly changed to roller skates with 
smooth, silent rubber wheels. Complete 
kit includes all Parts necessary for chang- 
ing to roller or ice skates, including two 
screw-driver wrenches. Skates are rust- 
proof, long lasting. 

Year ‘round fun and healthful exercise 
for your kiddies. Get a pair now! Buy now 
for Christmas 


presents. Fill in $ 
coupon below. only e 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman, plus C.O.D. 
charge, or send money order and we pay postage. 


eo ee es ss 


| PLAY-WELL, Inc., Dept. a 














| 1700 Wainut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

| © Send me—— pairs of Ice-Roller Skates 
| Name 

| Address 

Y City State 


INVENTORS 


HAVE PATENT PROTECTION first. Remember, the de- 
tails of your invention do not have to be 100% perfect before 
you can obtain patent. Patent laws favor the inventor who 
acts promptly. First step is to bave us conduct search of the 
prior U. 8. Patents and render a report as to your invention's 
patentability. Send at once for further particulars on how te 
protect your invention. Request does not obligate you. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-Y Victer Building, Washingten 1, OB. C. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
Casclnating writing field. May wy be you DETAILS 
up to $5 per hour spare time 

rience unnecessary. Write today. for "FRee details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard wil 


COMFORT WRITER'S ‘SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Me. 






STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 37 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
az payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—"“Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 69-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, iil. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8 ih de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 
weeks’ meee course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. 

Dr. F erick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


Good Money in Weaving 


Earn money of home weaving rugs; ¢ ts, etc. from 
old rags or new yarn—in your community! No experience 
necessary. 31, doing it with easy running Union Looms 
costing less than $50.00! Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
361 POST STREET BOONVILLE, N.Y. 
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 HERE’S HOW 
TO MAKE 
ENDS MEET 


a If you're having trouble 
making ends meet, you'll be thrilled to 
learn how thousands of others, in all 
walks of life, have solved this problem. 
They've turned their leisure time into 
profit, while having lots of fun. 

Every month PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
brings you dozens of actual true-to-life 
stories of how others have successfully 
met their problems. Many big, prosper- 
ous businesses started as hobbies. You'll 
be thrilled to read these fascinating 
stories. C. M. M. of Pa. writes, “PROFIT- 
* ABLE HOBBIES is a real service of 
hope, information and inspiration.” Mrs. 
L. Cc. of Mo. says, “The whole family 
argues over who will be first to read 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. It’s grand!” 

So confident is the publisher that you 
too will be more than pleased, that he 
offers to send you a 4-month trial sub- 
scription to PROFITABLE HOBBIES for 
only $1.00. If you are not more than 
satisfied, your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. Since this liberal. offer is 
limited, act TODAY. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


.—- nag ARCH-HEELERS 


Q 

Lasting Relief 

Wear Guaranteed, 

Proved ARCH-HEEL- 

ERS in any shoes for 

quick relief from tired ach- 

ing feet, metatarsal pains, 

burning callouses, corns, 

weak arches. Must please 

you, or Your Money Back! 

Made of selected leather, spec- 

ially shaped, with soft cushions 

to gently lift bone joints, re- 

lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 

circulation, align entire foot. 

Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 

dress shoes. Thousands praise them. ‘‘I wouldn’t take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 

SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 

shoe size. Pay postman $1 

plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sendin 

price with order. eee y pack if you are not please 

after 30 days. Send 
ARGH HEELER CO..D ; A 458, Council Bluffs, lowa 


MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


Py ii! 
Ou | LT Py ECS.» ibs 
LG 


FREE! 500 Yds. Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
= 4 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 

plus stage. Sent C.O.D. 
FREE! EXTRA! Five hundred yde. 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 


i ‘BB or more 
FREE! 


EPP ETE? 
REMNANT SHOP, Box 497-J, SESSER. ILLINOIS 


not perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can’t lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our Hs 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send 

Money! Just mail a card Today. Act Now! 


THE LOVELIEST OF HOUSE PLANTS 


rose GARDENIA 


THE FLOWER OF ROMANCE 


Imagine raising your own beautiful corsage. The Rose Gar- 
denia blooms and blooms for many months gorgeous white 
flowers with rich green foliage. Truly the mos pular 
and fashionable flower you can grow. new — og tells 
all about the Rose Gardenia. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 15 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
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Saratoga’s Musical Trunk 


The racing season is over in Saratoga 
Springs, but for music-lovers the upstate 
New York town is a sure bet. The first 
two weeks of September brought two mu- 
sic festivals to the old watering-place, 
once noted for its Victorian grandeur. 

Unlike other music festivals, which 
are endowed by wealthy patrons, the Sara- 
toga Spa Music Festival, Sept. 3-15, is 
supported by the Chamber of Commerce 
and a citizens’ committee. Also helping 
is the Saratoga Spa Authority, the state 
commission which runs the Spa and wants 
to build it to resemble the famous Euro- 
pean baths. 

They’re depending on ticket sales to 
pay for their program. If this season is a 
success, the directors hope to make the 
Festival an annual affair with a shell for 
symphony and opera. 

No works have been commissioned 
for the eight concerts in the little Spa 
Theater, but musicians of America and 
Europe have offered their works to Direc- 
tor F. Charles Adler (including 43 pre- 
mieres, many written for the Festival). 

Most of the composers are big-shots 
in-contemporary music. Irene Jacobi is 
playing a Concertino for Piano and Or- 
chestra, by her husband, Frederick Jacobi. 
Douglas Moore, Vittorio Rieti, Paul Pisk, 
Henry Cowell and Anis Fuleihan have 
composed scores. 

The music comes from the string 
section of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. The directors are depending on 
talent rather than big names. “Heifetz 
costs too much,” they explain, “but we 
have top-drawer soloists.” 

Rhymes With Shadow. Second Sara- 
toga festival is the Yaddo Music Period, 
first since 1940, with five concerts of con- 
temporary American music. 

The Yaddo Estate, just beyond the 
race track, is a haven for creative artists. 
It was established as a memorial to the 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Trask. 
Their daughter Christina named it, when 
she said it rhymed with shadow and “made 
poetry.” Here Edgar Allan Poe wrote 
The Raven in 1843. 


The Duke Is King 


Edward Kennedy Ellington thought 
biographies were written only about dead 
men. How wrong he was is proved by his 
own life story. Barry Ulanov tells it in 
Duke Ellington (Creative Age Press: $3). 

Ellington was born and raised in 
Washington, D.C. His first ambition was 
to paint, and he won a scholarship to the 
Pratt Institute of Applied Arts when he 
was 17. But music proved more fascinat- 
ing, and Duke gathered friends for jam 
sessions in local night clubs. Jazz had just 
moved north from New Orleans, and west 
from Chicago, when the Ellington group 
reached New York. They merged with 
Manhattan night life in the ’20s. 


The band was enormously successful. 
There were recordings, national tours... 
trips to Hollywood, Britain and France. 

But there were also prejudice and 
discrimination. The best theaters, the 
larger record companies had never hired 
Negroes. Even in England, Ellington 
found hotels with “no room.” 

Uncle Tom's Cabins. Ellington has 
tried to fight this prejudice in his music. 
In 1941, his Jump for Joy was produced 
in Los Angeles. It told the story of Ne- 
groes in the entertainment world, and 
parodied white men’s musicals of Negro 
life, especially Porgy and Bess and Cabin 
in the Sky. Typical of its slant was the 
song Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a Drive-In 
Now. (Ellington has just canceled a six- 
week tour of the South, because of race 
incidents there. ) 

To most hep-cats the Ellington band 
is tops. Reasons are its smooth richness 
of orchestration and Ellington’s novel use 
of instruments. (Duke was the first to use 
“jungle sounds”—muted horns and the 
growl trombone.) Ellington bandsmen 
grossed as much as $250,000 a year before 
the war, may be doing even better 
today. 

Now Ellington is at work on his own 
version of The Beggar’s Opera, Restora- 
tion funny business. John LaTouche, who 
wrote the lyrics for Ballad for Americans, 
is writing the book. Eventually, Orson 
Welles will produce it. Just when, no one 
wants to say. 


Russianitis 

Russian Fair (Columbia: M-619) is 
a fat album by the Don Cossack Chorus. 
It contains many favorites, such as Dark 
Eyes, Two Guitars and Monotonously 
Rings the Little Bell. The singing is fine 
—but whether it’s Molotov or music a lit- 
tle Russian often goes a long way. 

More substantial is another Russian 
work, Prokofiev’s Sonata in D Major. It 
provides good violin and piano music by 
Joseph Szigeti and Leonid Hambro (Co- 
lumbia: MM-620). 


International 


ELLINGTON. He might have been a painter. 
(SEE: The Duke Is King) 
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17 jewels, stainless steel back........... $29.75 


No.WX 188 

\ 4 jewels, all stainless sfeel case...... $47.50 

©o.WX328 SELF-WINDING 

17 jewels, all stainless stee! case...... $59 75 

ORDER BY MAIL: Send check, money order or pay 

postman C.O.D. Prices inci. Fed. Tax & Postage. 
Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet *"WX"" 











All types and makes of watches 
repaired expertly and promptly. 
Free estimate on request. 


Repair 
Service 


























BELL WATCH COMPANY, INC. 


Time and Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 













without Needle and Thread! 
NEW PLASTIC TAPE! Mends without sewing, 
as you iron! Quickly, easily, mends holes, 
tears, snags, worn spots in shirts, blouses, 
coats, dresses, trousers underwear, hosiery, 
bedsheets, towels, table cloths, etc. Mends are 
smooth and neat; no lumps. Will not 
come off; stands washing, dry-cleaning. 
Save many hours of tedious mending 
and \ ures Save money! Sells like 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


Sam ffer sent immediately to all who 
poms name at once.A penny p< otal will do, 














871 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohie 


POCKET ADDING MACHINE 











Sturdy steel construction for life- 
time use. Adds, subtracts, aids mul- 
tiplication. Capacity 999,999.99. A 
real machine—guaranteed 5 years. 
Thousands of satisfied users. Send 
name and address. We ship immed- 
iately. On delivery, pay postman 


$2.50 (plus C.O.D. and post- 
age charges). If yousend $2.50 
4. ts 50 with order, we Day postage. 
Leatherette case 25c addition- 


al. Your money back after 10. 
days trial if not satisfied. 





Free Trial 
TAVELLA SALES CO., 25-ACG West Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 


SANS 
GOING ON? 


UNE in Mutual net- 

works every Saturday 
and enjoy the Purina 
Mills Show, ‘‘Op’ry 
House Matinee” and the 
latest news brought to 
you direct from Wash- 
ington by the editors of 
PATHFINDER. 
Consult your newspaper 
for the exact time of 
program over your Mu- 


tual station. 
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"Do you like it, darling? Your accident 
insurance check just came.” 


Futility —1946 
Hunting for houses is 
Like hunting for spouses— 
The minute you spot ’em 
Somebody else has got ’em! 
—Ruth D. Smith. 


If prices keep going up, we all might 
consider this Rabelaisian will: “I owe 
much; I have nothing; I give the rest to 
the poor.” 


“Who killed Mankind” 


“Not I!,” said the Wind, 
“Though I felt the blow 
That laid him low.” 
“Not I,” said the Sky, 
“Though I can’t deny 
Being rather pleased 
That he’s deceased 
(Those rockets, my dear!, 
My poor ionosphere! ).” 


“Who saw him die?” 
Asked Lord Sun on high. 


“T saw it,” said Mars. 

“We saw, too,” wailed the Stars. 
“A sprinkle of sparks, 

Some red, wet marks 

Then a little green flash 

And a very faint crash. 

It was so quickly done. . 


“Suicide,” ruled Lord Sun. 
—Robert Conly. 


Most unique service of 1946: In- 
dividual bottle-warmers for babies at a 
Texas hamburger drive-in. 


Heap Big Prophet 


Summer campers in a secluded Cana- 
dian resort were astounded by the accu- 
racy with which Indian Tom predicted 


@ thay Pestees Syenetts All Rights Reserved 


IT MUST BE Goon! 
The QUINTUPLETS 


have always used this for 


CHEST COLDS 


To relieve coughs—aching muscies 


Ever since they were babies—the Quintuplets 
have relied on Musterole to promptly relieve 
coughs, sore throat and aching muscles from 
colds. Musterole also helps break up painful 
surface congestion. Just rub it on chest, 
throat and back. 

In 3 Strengths: Children’s Mild Musterole 
for the average baby’s skin. Regular and 
Extra Strength for grown-ups, e 





K-R-O Kills ‘Em or Your Money Back! 


EASY TO USE! Jmproved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed now in Bis-Kit form. No mixing, 


no mess, no bother. 


SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made 
of red squill. Relatively harmless to 
humans and farm animals. 


CHEAP! Household size, 35c; economy 

farm package, $1. Also K-R-O Red 

Squill Powder, 75c. At most drug, feed, 

and seed stores. Get K-R-O, today! 

“Rat Proofing Buildings ond Premises,” 

FREE «2, , , S. Dept. of interior. Write for your 
, now. The K-R-O Company, Spring- 
i Ohio, Dept. 106. 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill at ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprin- 
kled on your plates holds them firmer so they 
feel more comfortable. Soothing and cooling 
to gums made sore by excessive acid mouth. 
Avoid embarrassment caused by loose plates. 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


TRADE MAGAZINES 


Business, Vocational, Diversion 
Keep informed on developments and opportunities 
in your line through magazines devoted to it. 
Current ( +~. Choice 760 saat fields. 
Free price | 

Commercial Sngrestas Publishi 
34L North Ritter ndianapolis 1, 












OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
supplying DDT and other profitable products 
to farmers. No e rience or capital required, 
Must have auto Ton references. Permanent. 
Write or wire. 


McNESS COMPANY 
Dept. Mlinois 





ROLL DEVELOPED 


8 prints, 2 professional enlargements 35¢ 
Reprints 5 


PEERLESS PHOTO SHOP 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 

















NO DRAFT-TENDING 


Enjoy Luxury of 


Automatic Control 


on Any Furnace 


CRIS e pe 


Address Dept. P-? 


a R j S € aL emns 128. ‘outa 
MICHIGAN 


BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs,mar- 
velous assortment of flaming 


















\ 








. rainbow colors guaran 
flower 4 years. 
SEND NO MONEY . Ow 
e PAY LATER. Bulbs reach you in awe for 
FRE fall planting for only $1.69 plus c.o.d. post- 
age. Cash orders sent prepaid. FREE ° 
rompt action brings you 12 genuine Dutch 
Iris bulbs FREE. Act now. Send your name and addressto 
Dept. R-1904 
MICHIGAN BULB co. Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


USED 


Combat 
hoes 


Plus .75 

aoa *2: poir 

ARMY oa a 
SHOES $485 

pair 


(Plus 15¢ Postage) 
IN GOOD CONDITION 
NO REPAIRS NEEDED 
Sultable for All Outdoor Wear. Sizes 6 to 12. If not completely 
satisfied;-return shoes, and money will be Panty refunded. 
Send Check or Money Order; No C. O. 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Wilmington, Del. 


Arm 





GET THE RIGHT HANG! 
for Mirrors and Pictures 


MOORE “ricrine’ HANGERS 


For light wall decorations and drapes, 
ask for Moore Push-Pins 


At stationery, department and hardware stores 


7 CiRistMAS CARDS oa 
ry ens EC H gs, Devine 25 


1, Moos it A; 
ataree—cleveritens. 


feos ae 
PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 620-1 St.Louls,Mo. 





weather changes. On a sunny day Tom 
would parade through the camp announc- 
ing: “Rain, him come bimeby.” 

One day it was windy, damp and cold. 
A camper asked the Indian: “Tom, when 
is this going to let up?”’ Tom shook his 
head: 

“Dunno. Radio him broke.” 

Atomic bombs threaten the peace of 
the world. There is talk around Wash- 
ington that politicians are toying with the 
idea of reversing a time-worn slogan to 
read: “NOW IS THE TIME FOR ALL 
GOOD PARTIES TO COME TO THE 
AID OF MAN.” 


The Bills . . . or Poe 1946 


Comes the first and come the bills, 
Stacks of bills, 
And what a wealth of spending plans their 
prompt appearance kills! 
Crisp and clean and all correct, 
No upheaval can deflect 
Their unerring monthly journey to my 
door. 
For groceries and phone 
And that ancient college loan, | 
For gas and lights and fuel oil: They de- 
plore 
That I make them no remittance— 
“In three months not a pittance.” 
And they’ve every right and reason to be 
sore. 
Thus they haggle and they scold 
And they threaten and cajole | 
Till my mind with worry fills 
And my heart is full of chills; 
And I’m sagging from the nagging of the 
bills; 
Till I’m greying from the paying of the 
bills, bills, bills, bills, bills. 
—S. McCaslin. 


The War Assets 
found it is no “pipe” 
Inch.” 


Administration has 
to dispose of “Big 


A Georgetown university professor 
speaks of Washington bureaucrats as 
“Pentagods.” 


The Treasury isn’t hard-of-hearing 
. « just a little deficit. 


Women’s worries are never done. 








“Now maybe you can find your clean clothes 
without upsetting the whole room.” 


Union leaders are now urging-workers 
to produce more, as the answer to price- 
stability. Now we're really getting some- 
where. 


Quips 


A minister says playing a game of 
golf stimulates his thinking. And, no 
doubt, after the game he has to ask for- 
giveness for what he thought.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The Paris peace conference has been 
averaging 1} parties a night and peace is 
still far away. What can we expect of 
delegates from 13 hangovers?—Omaha 
W orld-Herald. 

You'd never recognize them now, but 
we remember when Supply was the big 


fellow in the old-time economic sketch, 
Supply & Demand.—Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 


Exception may be taken only on phys- 
ical grounds when the State Department 
says oil continues to cause friction be- 
tween nations.—Arkansas Gazette. 

After pricing a few building lots, the 
homeless veteran was baffled. Wondered 
where anyone got the idea that dirt was 
cheap.—Omaha World-Herald. 

“Facts, Figures ,Whirl at Price Board 
Hearing.” And where she stops, nobody 
knows.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Have you noticed how much it helps 
to blow your horn in a traffic jam? Or 
have you?—Christian Science Monitor. 


owe Ll 


Ly OppéeSs 


“You sheep in wolf's clothing.” 


PATHFINDER 
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If Pullmans Were Named for Their Owners... 


... those who name them would 
have a new problem! Not to think 
up names, but to find space for 
all the names! For every Pullman 
car represents the investments of 
hundreds of people. Your own 
name might well appear on one 
of those travel-stained panels. 


We have heard much in recent 
years about “big business,” but 
we have not heard enough about 
who owns it. The fact is, in 
America industry is owned by 
the mass of the people. A survey 
of the owners of fifty of the larg- 
est corporations whose securities 
are listed on this Exchange re- 
veals that more than one-half of 
their stockholders own 25 shares 
or less! 


No, it is not the wealth of million- 
aires which has built the world’s 


greatest industrial system—it is 
the savings of millions of people. 
In ever-increasing numbers, they 
share in the risks and rewards of 
American business. The number 
of individuals owning stock in 
these same fifty companies has 
nearly doubled since 1929! This 
is mass investment... the demo- 
cratic partner of mass production. 


By maintaining a free, competi- 
tive market where securities can 
be bought and sold promptly, at 
prices known to everyone, this 
Exchange has a vital role in the 
vast financial mechanism which 
makes mass investment possible. 
It is an important job... and we 
take pride in performing it re- 
sponsibly. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS 


The New York Stock Exchange urges 
investors to look carefully before they 
leap—in this market, or any other. A 
certain amount of risk accompanies 
ownership of any form of property— 


and securities are no exception. There 
is only one way to avoid unnecessary 
risk, and that is to invest solely on the 
basis of facts—reliable facts. Tips, rumors 
and impulses have no place in an invest- 
ment decision. 








before installing anti-freeze 


have your radiator conditioned 


Nor WAY 
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RADIATOR SERVICE 


Play safe this winter. Before you install anti-freeze guard 


3 Gp 
against losing it because of a clogged or leaky radiator. Sate Norway 


QBAtsl Bl Avic, 
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Ask your dealer for Nor’way* Radiator Service. He will 


thoroughly clean and flush your radiator—with Nor’way too STEM 
; LING SY 
Cleaner for neglected radiators or Nor’way Quick Flush for * aa i (LEANER 


lighter duty cleaning. He will seal leaks securely with oe me Giana 
Ss 
Nor’way Stop Leak and check the entire cooling system Coo er Me tt ger ant te 


including hose connections, gaskets, fan belts and thermo- 
stat to guarantee that winter will be no problem for your car. 


Play safe. Ask him about Nor’way Radiator Service today. 


Don’t forget to use these 
famous anti-freezes Specialties Division 
(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corpornlion 2 CSistr, (ean 
snd Sueet, Hew York 17, 1 (Tish Eel 
re i 


Permanent Type Methanol Type 


$2.65 per gal. $1.00 per gal. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





